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NEWS OF 


R. EDEN’S visit to the United States, though arranged some 

time ago, comes at a moment when the attention of the world 
has been called to proposals for consultation between America and 
the United Nations. His talks with American statesmen will no doubt 
be concerned both with immediate issues and with the still broader 
problems that wiil have to be settled after the war. Among the 
former are matters which primarily concern Great Britain and the 
United States, such. for example, as their attitude to French North 
Africa, concerning which it has been alleged that there have been 
differences of opinion. These, if they exist at all, are more 
apparent than real, and can be frankly discussed between Mr. Eden 
and members of the Washington Administration. Fortunately no 
question arises about the determination of Britain to pursue the 
war against Japan to the end in the event of Germany being the 
first enemy to suffer defeat. Since President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Sumner Welles have recently suggested United Nations discussions 
of post-war economic problems, this subject no doubt will come 
within the range of their talks. But there are a host of more intimate 
national questions, especially European questions, about which it is 
necessary that there should be exchanges of views. For long the 
Governments of occupied countries have been anxious about their 
future in the post-war settlement. It is essential that their views 
should be understood, and that the greater Powers, of whom Britain 
and the United States are two, should so act together that full 
weight can be given to the opinions and desires of the lesser 
countries. There can be no post-war settlement arranged simply 
between Britain and America, or simply between them and Russia 
and China. All of the United Nations must be free and equal 
participants. This point was emphasised in an important speech 
last Tuesday by Count Raczynski, the Polish Foreign Minister ; 
and in the same spirit Dr. Hubert Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister 
of State, points out in an article in The Spectator this week that 
the world must be organised by “ the collaboration of nations which 
are free and exercise equal rights.” It unquestionably must. 


The Bombardment of Germany 


In his speech on the Air Estimates in the House of Commons 
Sir Archibald Sinclair gave some impressive figures which indicate 
the weight of the blows dealt by the R.A.F. at German war industry. 
During the winter there was a relaxation of the great offensive, 
due to unfavourable weather; and some whose expectations had 
been raised by the 1,000-bomber raid on Cologne were disappointed 
that attacks on this scale were not constantly repeated. But with 


THE WEEK. 


more suitable conditions there has been a tremendous intensification 
of the bomber offensive. During February and early March Bomber 
Command returned to the all-out attack with a heavier weight of 
bombs than had ever been used before, delivered at the focal points 
of German industry with increased tactical skill. Aerial photographs 
have shown the devastation wrought at Wilhelmshaven, Rostock, 
Mainz, Liibeck, Karlsruhe, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Munich, Nurem- 
berg, and most of ali at Essen; and it is reckoned that during the 
last year 2,000 factories have been destroyed or seriously damaged, 
and more than a million people rendered homeless ; and with these 
figures in mind we should realise that the offensive is mounting 
and will soon be augmented by the arrival of more American 
bombers and pilots. It is not claimed that even bombing on the 
scale that is now becoming possible will in itself end the war, but 
it is clear that by greatly diminishing enemy production in Germany, 
Italy and occupied territory, by frustrating and weakening the war- 
workers and in obstructing communications, it is reducing the 
enemy’s offensive and defensive power and bringing the end of the 
war nearer. We may be sure that Hitler is just as anxious about 
the damage done by our bombers to his production as ever we have 
been about the depredation of the U-boats; but while the United 
Nations can go on increasing ship-construction it is doubtful 
if Germany can even maintain the present scale of industrial pro- 
duction ; she certainly cannot if Bomber Command goes on as 
during the last six weeks. 


America’s Post-war Policy 

The five-point plan introduced in the American Senate by two 
Democratic and two Republican Senators raises in a direct and 
concrete form the crucial question of America’s attitude to post- 
war reconstruction. The four Senators ask for nothing less than 
an organisation of peace-loving nations with power to stop future 
aggression and the establishment of an international police force. 
The resolution is a direct challenge to the Isolationists, who now 
prefer to call themselves “Non-interventionists”; but members 
of the Administration who most sympathise with it doubt the wisdom 
of introducing here and now a detailed plan which would be sub- 
jected to searching criticism and might fail to obtain the two-thirds 
majority necessary to any subsequent treaty ; and it is likely that 
the Foreign Relations Committee may amend and generalise the 
resolution before sending it back for discussion in the Senate. But 
the Administration is well aware that there is much uneasiness 
among the United Nations about the future attitude of America. 
All understand what the United States is now for the purposes of 
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war, but what she will be after the war is an unknown quantity. 
Mr. Harry Hopkins put his finger exactly on the spot when he said 
that every nation has two post-war plans—one to follow if the United 
States goes isolationist and the other if America pursues the path 
of collaboration. When Senator Wheeler says that there is no 
means of judging the future intentions of Russia, the reply is 
inevitable that there is as yet no certainty about the future intentions 
of America. When thai can be cleared up there will be an immense 
sense of relief from one end of the world to the other. Senator 
Ball and his colleagues are endeavouring to commit the United 
States. If they succeed in getting no more than assent to the 
principle of post-war collaboration that will be something, and 
would strengthen the President’s hands. We know well that America 
is not to be hurried in taking decisions ; yet, as Senator Ball pointed 
out, if agreement is not reached during the war, the forces making 
for harmony are likely to disappear. . 


West Indian Reforms 


The House of Commons on Tuesday engaged in a debate on the 
Colonies, and the West Indies in particular, in a spirit which showed 
how far this country has moved in its attitude to the Colonies in 
recent years. The purpose of Colonel Stanley’s speech and most 
of the speeches which followed was to consider the best means of 
removing ihe native population from the disabilities of want, ill- 
health and ignorance, and preparing them for constitutional self- 
government; and there were none who objected that the British 
taxpayer is called on to pay money to tide them over a bad period. 
All of these disabilities are to be treated simultaneously, in the 
light especially of Sir Frank Stockdale’s report; but the economic 
question is the one that most urgently calls for remedy. Agriculture, 
which can no longer be devoted mainiy to sugar crops, has to be 
stimulated so that it may both produce food for export and for the 
consumption of the undernourished population. Housing and the 
prevention and treatment of disease will make calls upon the fund 
provided from this country. Education must be provided along lines 
which will suit the requirements of West Indians, including those 
West Indians who will be called upon to be administrators in their 
own country, and should include provision not merely for students 
to come to Britain but for higher education, as Professor Hill 
suggested, in their own country. The revised constitution that is 
now offered to Jamaica, consisting of an elected House of Assembly, 
a Legislative Council, and an Executive Committee advising the 
Government, with half of its members elected by the Assembly, 
is a profoundly interesting experiment in Colonial self-government. 
The British Colonies are a British trust, and there can be no ques- 
tion of handing them over to the ambiguities of international control. 
But thev should and will be brought into closer relationship with 
Colonies administered by other Powers, with a view to the pooling 
of experience and co-ordination of policy. Colonel Stanley wisely 
stressed the importance of the Anglo-United States Caribbean 
Commission and the model it provides of international co-operation. 


The Future of Rubber 

Th very success with which some war-time economic problems 
have been solved will create fresh difficulties after the war unless 
steps are taken to avert them. Rubber presents one such problem, 
as aM opportune article in the last issue of the Bulletin of 
International News points out. The Japanese occupation of 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies has deprived the Allies of 
natural rubber, and has stimulated the United States production 
of synthetic substitutes on a large scale. Much capital expenditure 
has been incurred in the setting up of plant, and a new vested 
interest has been created which may be expected to seek protection 
against the importation of natural rubber after the war. If this 
should be granted, and the United States should not resume the 
spending of 200 million dollars a year on Malayan and East Indian 
rubber, as it did before the war, the consequences would be far- 
reaching. The natural rubber-producing countries would no longer 
have the spending power to buy food or manufactures from abroad, 
or even to pay the interest on capital to the Netherlands, and this 
country and others would suffer heavily from the loss of a market. 
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In fact, the whole world balance of payments would be affec; 

and as between the United States and the rest of the world Wwouk 
be tilted even more than before against the latter. Here, from ty 
resource with which America is surmounting a formidable wy 
problem, is a new difficulty which must be faced if adverse resyjy 
are to be avoided. The short-sighted course would be for Amerig 
to protect her new industry by tariffs. The hopeful way would & 
to try to provide markets for both natural and artificial rubber fy 
international agreement. 


Labour and the Communists 

A good deal of active patrolling is going on as a preliminary » 
the battle of next Whitsun, when the Communists will renew the 
application for affiliation to the Labour Party. The Labour Pary 
has always taken the line that it yields to none in its desire fy 
working-class unity, but that the Communists have consistently trie 
to sow disunity, and are mere instruments for carrying out te 
orders of a foreign organisation, the Communist International. Thy 
Communist Party has recently replied that there was nothing jg 
its association with the International to prevent it from fulfilling iy 
obligations as an affiliated section of the Labour Party, and that in 
practice no conflict would be involved. The Labour Party’s rejoinde 
in a letter to Mr. Harry Pollitt is emphatic, telling him that his 
Party is “ neither independent, self-governing, nor self-supporting”; 
and it quotes the rules of the Comintern to prove its case. The 
rules undoubtedly dispose of the contention that the policy of the 
Communists is determined by democratically elected congresses ; on 
the contrary, they are bound to obey any and every instruction 
issued to them by the Executive of the International ; and if it js 
said that “in practice” there is no ground for conflict, it is relevant 
to recall that they blessed the war at the beginning, denounced jt 
a few weeks later, and blessed it again when Russia came in—aj 
under orders from Moscow. The Labour Party objection to the 
Communists is that they do not accept its democratic constitution, 
that they desire and ruthlessly work for its overthrow, that they 
owe allegiance not to the working-class movement but to an organi- 
sation directed in another country, and that they are ruthless in 
carrying out its orders. There will be a hard fight at the Conference, 
for the indomitable military spirit the Russians have manifested 
has increased the number of their political admirers. 


The Stale Register 


Sir Richard Acland hit en a novel device for calling attention 
to the staleness of the electoral register when he divided the House 
of Commons on the motion for the issue of 2 writ for the Eddisbury 
by-election last Tuesday. His proposal that the writ should be 
movec a month later to enable the register to be brought up to date 
was not, of course, taken seriously, but it did serve to remind 
everyone that the register is becoming more and more unsatisfac- 
tory, that millions of civilians and soldiers are temporarily dis 
franchised, and that the recommendatiors of the Committee on 
Electoral Machinery have not yet been the subject of a Government 
announcement. The Committee was not concerned with by-elec- 
tions, and confined its recommendations to arrangements for 4 
post-war general election, or for an election during the war—an 
emergency which it hoped would not occur. The present registet 
excludes everyone who was under 21 in June, 1939, and in addition 
some 5,000,000 people have moved from the constituencies wher 
they were registered. The matter is further complicated by the 
dispersal of men and women in the armed Forces, a Jarge number 
of whom are likely to be overseas even when a post-war election 
is held. Such an election could not be put off for long after the 
war, for if it were many millions of persons would be left uncon- 
sulted on the great issues that wil! then confront Parliament. The 
Committee has suggested means of “continuous registration” ia 
order to enable the floating population to vote, and the preparation 
of measures for servicemen’s votes. No procedure that has been 
devised is wholly satisfactory, but nothing would be worse than the 
retention in the post-war period of a Rump elected on pre-waf 
and indeed pre-rearmament issues. Measures must therefore soon 
be taken with a view to registration. Whether it is wise or neces 
sary to amend the register for by-elections is another matter. 
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A 


HE speech General Giraud delivered at Algiers on Sunday 
fully deserved the tribute paid to it by the Prime Minister 
on Wednesday. Its full importance and implication can only be 
rightly understood if it is read against a background which many 
of the ready critics of General Giraud’s recent policy seem to have 
deliberately excluded from their vision. The position in North 
Africa is not well understood in this country. The tendency to 
equate it politically with metropolitan France springs from a 
disregard of differences which are not merely substantial but vital. 
In French North Africa as a whole there are perhaps 1} millions 
of Europeans and 15 million Arabs. It is, in fact, an Arab country. 
Something like 70 per cent. of the armed forces are Arab. The 
whole area is accustomed to be subject to France—Algeria, being 
politically an integral part of France could not properly be 
described as subject, but it was economically dependent on the 
French markets—and for more than two years before the Anglo- 
American landing of last November it had been the object of 
concentrated pro-Axis and anti-Ally propaganda both from Berlin 
and Vichy, and after a purge of the existing officials Vichy men 
had been substituted in all the key-positions. That was the situa- 
tion which faced General Giraud, not when he landed in North 
Africa but when, after the complications arising from the agree- 
ment with Darlan and the murder of the political Admiral, 
he laid down the commandership-in-chief, for which he was 
admirably qualified by training and experience, to take up the 
post of High Commissioner, for which he had nothing to equip him 
except his own innate qualities. 

If General Giraud had listened to the more voluble of his 
critics, both British and French, he would have proceeded to 
create immediate chaos by dismissing forthwith every official who 
had ever accepted orders from Vichy. The administration would 
forthwith have fallen to pieces, for there was no one available 
to fill the places of the dismissed, even if it had been advisable 
to make such appointments without full and careful deliberation, 
and the only course open to the Allies would have been to take 
over the civil administration of the country themselves. As 
things are General Giraud has moved with all reasonable speed 
but without that unwise precipitancy out of which disaster 
would have inevitably come. He has felt his footing. He has got 
to know his men. He has scanned Europe and America for 
collaborators. He has decided whom to dispense with. And 
now, after a not very auspicious discussion with General de Gaulle 
at the Casablanca Conference and more hopeful negotiations with 
General Catroux, the French National Committee’s emissary, the 
High Commissioner has both proclaimed a policy and begun to 
act on it. He has accepted (having undoubtedly prompted) the 
resignation of General Bergeret and M. Jean Rigaud, and it may 
be expected that other changes, involving possibly the dis- 
appearance of M. Nogués, the Governor-General of Morocco, 
will no doubt follow. But M. Peyrouton, it will be objected, 
remains Governor-General of Algeria. He does, because General 
Giraud considers him the best man for the post. Nothing 
M. Peyrouton himself has done since he became Governor-General 
Suggests that General Giraud was mistaken. 

More important by far than any individual appointments, what- 
ver may be said for or against them, is the High Commissioner’s 
considered and comprehensive. enunciation of a policy for North 
Africa and ultimately for France. Its effect has been immediate. 
General Giraud has provided a basis for unity between all French- 
men everywhere, most notably between Frenchmen in North Africa 
and the followers of General de Gaulle, and between Frenchmen 
and British and Americans and Russians; he has pledged his 
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¢omplete loyalty to the Republic, he has repudiated the Franco- 
German armistice; he has broken every kind of association between 
North Africa and the discredited administration at Vichy ; he has 
abrogated all Vichy legislation. Of these steps the first and most 
essential was to secure the unity of all Frenchmen. That will not 
have been-openly and decisively achieved till the meeting between 
General Giraud and General de Gaulle, which the former has 
proposed and the latter has immediately approved, has taken 
place and the heads of a formal agreement been drafted. That 
will lead, it may be hoped, to the creation of a provisional French 
administration for all unoccupied French territory, with its 
principal seat in Northern Africa. The psychological value of the 
establishment of such a body on French soil—the fact that Algeria 
is part of metropolitan France is of the first importance in this 
connexion—would be immense. Even now qualified civil admini- 
strators are lamentably scarce, but a few men of the ability of 
M. Jean Monnet, once Deputy Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who is now in North Africa, or M. René Massigli, 
formerly head of the Quai d’Orsay, could give effective and 
indispensable help to the High Commissioner. Meanwhile it 
would not be anomalous if, while war is being waged on the 
soil of French North Africa, soldiers like General Giraud himself, 
General de Gaulle and General Catroux held prominent positions 
even in a civil administration. 


How far have the differences between General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle been genuinely resolved? So far as the differ- 
ences are personal that question cannot be answered, but it is not 
credible that either soldier should let personal considerations weigh 
in the scale for a moment when the redemption and restoration 
of France is in question. So far as political differences are con- 
cerned, a comparison between the principles enunciated by the 
French National Committee last Saturday and by General Giraud 
last Sunday reveal complete identity in all essentials. General 
Giraud indeed goes farther than the de Gaullists. What the 
latter stood for was a unification of all French forces and factions 
opposed to the Axis, and rupture of all association with men who 
have accepted collaboration with the enemy ; the complete repudia- 
tion of the armistice between Vichy and Hitler ; the restoration 
of fundamental liberties in all French territories as they are 
liberated ; the establishment of a Consultative Council of French 
Resistance, pending the restoration of a constitutional Govern- 
ment in France. How does General Giraud’s programme compare 
with this? There must, he declared, be a single French army 
in action against Germany ; the people of France, when France 
has regained control of her destiny, would create a provisional 
Government in accordance with the constitutional laws of the 
Republic, and to that Government he undertook to resign what- 
ever powers he and those associated with him might be wielding ; 
every ordinance issuing from Vichy since June 22nd, 1940, must 
be regarded as null and void, having no constitutional authority 
behind it; as an immediate measure municipal assemblies and 
conseils généraux, popularly elected, will resume their functions 
(this presumably refers to Algeria) ; laws involving racial dis- 
crimination will be abrogated and Jews and Moslems in North 
Africa stand on the same footing; the union of Frenchmen outside 
France must be completed by their union with the Frenchmen 
under the German yoke in France; France will end the war 
among the victorious nations and take her due and rightful place 
among them at the peace-table. 

Insatiable critics may no doubt find some foothold even here. 
In assimilating Jews with Moslems, in itself a perfectly reason- 
able step, General Giraud does not restore them automatically 
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to the full citizenship which they enjoyed from 1870 to 1940; 
and as a realist he points out that administration has to go on 
and in some cases the necessary transition must be made gradually. 
The justice of the latter contention at any rate is incontestable, 
and the virtual identity of the policies framed separately in London 
and in Algiers inspires confident hopes in the resurgence of a 
new and united France which will realise all the aims which 
General Giraud and General de Gaulle have from the first set 
before them. Immensely much depends on that. Sooner or later 
the problem of administration in a France liberated, in all 
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probability, by stages will have to be faced. The difficulties yy 
be considerable, but they will be greatly lightened if, when 4 
time for that comes, there already exists on French soil in Nog 
Africa a strong and united French provisional Governma, 
working in close harmony with the Allies and supported 
trusted by them, ready at once to assume temporary responsibilp 
for the administration of recovered France, commune by om, 
mune and department by department. If General Giraud ay 
General de Gaulle can accomplish that they will be commemoragj 


with equal honour among the saviours of France. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is always pleasant to know what Cabinet Ministers think of one 
another. Probably they think more than they say, but even 
what they say has its interest. I have just been looking through 
Lord Londonderry’s new book, Wings of Destiny. The author 
was in the Cabinet from 1931 to 1935. So was Lord Simon. Of 
him we learn that (in connexion with the Disarmament Conference) 
“he [Ramsay MacDonald] and Arthur Henderson had fallen 
out, and he never understood Sir John Simon—nor for that 
matter did anyone else.” 
So was Lord Baldwin. Of him: 

“I will go so far as to say that MacDonald would have 
endeavoured to carry on, even in his deplorable state of health, 
had he thought for one moment that Baldwin would be his 
successor.” [Whom on earth else could he have expected to 
see as his successor? ] 

“S. B. invariably made the most catastrophic blunders every 
time he made a speech, and it always fell to me to try and 
restore the damage he had done.” 

So was Mr. Eden. Of him, to Sir Henry Page Croft: 


“I am horrified at our foreign policy of the moment, and 
am wondering whether your powerful group in the House of 
Commons could not compel the Government to take a sane 
view instead of the policy which I see Anthony is pursuing 
at Geneva.” 

This last, it is fair to add, was written after Lord Londonderry 
had left the Cabinet. It is fair to add also that there were Cabinet 
colleagues, notably Sir Samuel Hoare, of whom he speaks with 
warm commendation. Bonar Law was never a Cabinet colleague, 
which is perhaps as well, for 

“T never got on well with Bonar Law. I did not understand 
his somewhat pawky conversation and I did not feel he had 
any breadth of vision.” 

Not even over the Ulster question and the Curragh? 
* * * * 

The interest aroused by the announcement that Sir Max Beerbohm 
is to deliver the Rede Lecture at Cambridge in May will be increased 
by the knowledge that he is taking as his subject Lytton Strachey. 
The views of an undeniably eminent Victorian on the author of 
Eminent Victorians and the school of historical writing—history 
by means of selective biography—which the latter did so much to 
popularise, should be of singular interest, particularly as they are at 
the same time the views of a distinguished Oxford writer on a 
distinguished Cambridge writer. It cannot be often, by. the way, 
that a country parish of the size of Abinger produces two Rede 
lecturers in three years. In 1941 Sir Max’s neighbour, E. M. 
Forster, took as his subject Virginia Woolf—in this case a Cambridge 
novelist and critic on an essentially Cambridge novelist and critic. 

* * * * 

The bulletins of the past fortnight made it clear that there could 
be little hope of Cardinal Hinsley’s recovery, and it is inevitable 
that in circles where the importance of the Archbishopric of West- 
minster, particularly at such a time as this, was recognised anxious 
thought should be given to the question of the succession. I have 
heard two names mentioned, those of Monsignor Godfrey, the 
Apostolic Delegate, and of Bishop Mathew, the present Bishop 
Auxiliary of Westminster. Both are relatively young men, the 


former being 53 and the latter only 41, a difference which migx 
in this connexion tel! in favour of Monsignor Godfrey, who by 
wide ecclesiastical experience both at Rome and in England. Bish» 


Mathew (who served as a midshipman for a short time 
of the last war, afterwards going on to Balliol) is a h 
distinction, and his appointment, I judge, would be we 


many of the younger Roman Catholic clergy. 
*x * * x 
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Few men who have known so much have been so unencumberd 


by their knowledge as Laurence Binyon, who died last 


week, Ip 


the forty years of his work at the British Museum he studied fr 
delight, with the result that he became a rare interpreter of Orienn! 


art to the West; and at a later date, when he visited 


Japan and 


reversed the process, he was no less successful. But I believe tha 


in his view poetry was the art that governed all the o 


thers, and 


that perhaps was why he was so successful a critic of Blake’s wor. 
At all periods of his adult life he found expression from time t 
time in original verse, in which his shy, meditative nature, percep- 
tive to the undercurrents of modern life, gave rare and new quali 
to traditional metres. “To the Fallen” has become imperishabk 


Having seen the first great war in that spirit, Binyon 


was pie 


foundly moved and disturbed by the coming of a second, whid 
came to sadden his last years in retirement—though he was stil 


translating Dante—in the beautiful farmhouse he lived 
Downs near Streatley. 
* * * * 


Sir-Ernest Benn has disturbed me gravely. He has 


in on the 


unearthed 


a scandal which, so far as I know, had gone completely unobserved, 


and the matter must obviously be probed to its hidde 


n_ depths. 


“Millions of copies,” he affirms, writing on the Beveridge Report 


in the Daily Telegraph, “have been circulated at the 


taxpayers 


expense.” Millions. Sir Ernest does not say how many millions, 
but there must be at least two to justify the use of the plural 
Let us pursue the implications of this for a moment. The Stationery 
Office’s total print, of both the full report and an official condensa 
tion, is, I learn, in the region of half a million. That would seem 


to leave some 1,500,000 unaccounted for. Actually it | 


eaves the 


whole 2,000,000, for the official publications are paying their way 
cheerfully and not costing the taxpayer a penny. There is only 
one conclusion. The 2,000,000 ate being printed secretly and circu- 


lated surreptitiously. This must be tracked down relent! 


essly. A 


Government whose plans are clandestine as well as prodigal deserves 
to be ruthlessly exposed. Sir Ernest has rendered a notable public 


service. Se non é vero 





* * 7 * 


This war has brought to birth one or two terms and _ phrases 


that I wish it would bring to death. “Under-belly,” for 


example, 


Who coined the phrase “under-belly of the Axis” I don’t know, 
nor do I want to know him. I have no objection to belly as such. 
When over-squeamish sixth-form boys regularly translated venter 
as “stomach” my headmaster used to say, very rightly, “Don't 


be afraid of the word belly ; it’s a perfectly good old Englis 


h word.” 


So it is, and highly Biblical. But “under-belly” is neither 

nor old, nor English. So at least I submit with some confidence 
(in spite of the fact that one gentleman did, I believe, use it once 
three hundred and more years ago to denote a kangaroo’s pouch). 
Why not assume that the Axis has just one belly, and that it is that 


which is going (or not going) to be attacked? 






JANUS. 
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KHARKOV AND VYAZMA 


By STRATEGICUS 


HARKOV has been evacuated, but Russia’s loss is not yet 

Germany’s gain. That seems to be the gist of the situation 
on the southern sector of the Russian front. It suggests that the 
use of Kharkov, as apart from the mere occupation, has yet to be 
won ; that, in fact, it remains the gage of battle. The full use of 
this great nodal point was never at Russia’s disposal. If it had 
been, this reverse might never have taken place. Although Orel 
has been lying in a steadily tightening noose for some little ume, 
while it remained in German hands it completely blocked the 
Moscow-Kharkov line. That was its value to the Germans ; and it 
may prove to have been decisive. For it is impossible that Russia, 
after four months of her winter offensive, can be so well off in 
reserves that she can support the great movements in the north 
and the sweep to the Dnieper in the south at the same time. It 
seems, in fact, that the advances in the Donetz were mainly carried 
out by strong tank detachments which were insufficiently supported 
by infantry ; and the Germans, concentrating quietly, struck before 
the shaft could be fitted to the spearhead. On the contrary, the main 
thrust against Kharkov by the Germans appears to have used all 
arms in full unison. 

This raises an interesting question of tactics. There are some who 
think that the efficacy of the tank attack depends upon the high 
ratio of tanks to infantry, whereas the development of all armies, 
starting with the German, has been in the opposite direction. It is 
not two years since the number of tanks in an armoured division was 
about 400 ; now it is no more than about half that number. This 
means that the ratio of tanks to infantry has been halved. The 
spearhead has been used to make a clean penetration, and the stronger 
infantry shaft has driven it home. It is very difficult to think that 
the common change in the ratio of tanks is wrong, very difficult to 
think that it has not come about as a result of practical experience. 
In many cases on the Russian front during the offensive of 1943 
small groups of tanks were used; but it is certain that the heavy 
spearhead of tanks has long ago disappeared. The infantry has 
once again come into its own, and what was said about the aeroplane 
has been assimilated about the tank. It penetrates, it ruptures, but 
it cannot occupy or consolidate. 

It might, perhaps, be more accurate to suggest, in connexion with 
the tank, as with the aeroplane, about which so many ill-judged 
claims were made, that it is the perfect combination of all arms that 
produces the maximum effect. The bearing of this upon the general 
question of the defeat about Kharkov is that, in the long run, it is 
probably more difficult to transport infantry across snow-drifts than 
almost any other element of armed strength. The Russians dis- 
covered a means of transporting light artillery and even tanks across 
snow in the winter of 1941. But they never succeeded in moving 
large masses of infantry until this year; and the early thaw saw 
the following infantry in the Donetz area lag behind the swifter 
tank and the small bodies of motorised troops. They never had the 
full use of the railways, as had the Germans in the Dnieper-Donetz 
area; and the consequences are now to be seen. It may be that 
the Russians did not recognise the advantage in German hands and 
transferred the bulk of their reinforcements to the north and centre, 
under the impression that the conditions immobilised both armies 
to the same extent. This would better explain the repeated reports 
of greater concentrations against the Russians in the Kharkov-Donetz 
area; but if it be true, there may be further retirements to come. 

For what appears to be at stake in Russia now is little less than 
the fate of our Ally’s whole initiative. In the centre and the north 
changes even more impressive than those which have transformed 
the southern front are steadily being exploited. The great strong- 
holds of Rzhev, Ghatsk and Vyazma; which seemed to have a sort 
of permanence, have fallen one after the other. Even if they were 
evacuated, as the Germans claim and seems probable, the change is 
just as remarkable. The Russians have moved in towards Smolensk, 
which was only recently said to be Hitler’s headquarters, from several 
directions, and they are now threatening that great centre from 
distances of about 40 or 50 miles. They are moving at the same 


time in the direction of Vitebsk and Orsha, and the stretch of 
railway represented by these two cities is a vital section in the main 
lateral communications of the German centre. They are advancing 
against the line of the Lovat river. There are even reports that 
they are moving towards Lake Peipus. 

It is very difficult to imagine the Germans surrendering their 
positions in any of these directions, and least of all the Vitebsk 
area, unless they are at the last extremity Or faced by an over- 
whelming superiority of force. The first suggestion can be ruled 
out completely ; but the second might be true, and it would explain 
how the Russians have been caught at so profound a disadvantage 
numerically and materially about Kharkov. But it is obvious that of 
the two directions the more important is the centre. The boast has 
so often been made that the German armies have at least kept the 
Fatherland out of danger that the Germans are unlikely to risk 
allowing the Russians to cross the lateral railway, which is here less 
than 300 miles from East Prussia. They must either be confident 
of holding the attack on some strong positions in the neighbourhood 
of Smolensk or they must design to develop the Kharkov victory 
until it compels the Russians to weaken their thrust in the centre 
in order to relieve the south. 

During the German offensive last summer the enemy not only 
broke through at Rossosh, but also put a whole division across the 
Don; and the irruption into the Don country appears to have 
dated from that success. The battle took two days ; but the success 
seems to have been complete, and the Russians thenceforward fell 
back. The Germans may attempt to repeat that success ; for already 
they are attacking in force on the Donetz line, particularly about 
Izium and towards Voroshilovgrad. Unless the Russians have now 
secured reinforcements, there is a danger that the enemy may 
once again force the river line. The reports speak of fighting about 
Chuguyev, about 25 miles east of Kharkov, on the upper Donetz. 
It may be that they are merely attempting to secure a deep bridge- 
head across the river in order to restore a stable position about 
Kharkov, a position sufficiently far to the east to permit of the 
restoration of full railway-communication through the city. 

Whatever their design, it cannot be taken as wholly defensive, 
except in the sense that the defeat of an opponent is defensive. 
They will exploit their success at Kharkov to the utmost, and if 
they see the chance to inflict another serious defeat upon the 
Russians they will not neglect it. For the German strength is 
not as limited here as in Tunisia. There Rommel’s strength justi- 
fied him in attacking ; but as soon as it became clear that he was 
receiving heavy punishment he should have broken off the engage- 
ment. He apparently did not realise that he could not achieve 
a really decisive success in the centre until he was being heavily 
assailed ; and in the Mareth area also he continued to attack when 
it was obvious he was receiving more damage than he administered. 
In Russia the position is different, because the Germans are there so 
situated that their reinforcements are only limited by the risk of 
being caught involved in a deadly struggle by an attack on another 
front. If they think the likelihood of such a development remote, 
they may continue to attack in the hope of wearing down the 
Russian strength and exhausting their endurance while they can. 

It is very difficult to believe that the Russians are now, after the 
German offensive has been running for some time, in so great a 
numerical and material disparity as the reports suggest. Our ally 
has suffered a reverse when it was least expected. To some extent 
it seems clear that it was due to thrusting forward light forces beyond 
their real capacity to establish a stable threat to the enemy line 
of retreat, unless he was more disorganised than he actually was ; 
and this risk could not be removed because of the weather condi- 
tions, But if this reading of the situation can be accepted, the main 
body of the Russian armies in the neighbourhood must now have 
reached the area where fighting is taking place. In this case the 
Germans before very long may find that they have seized the lion’s 
tail. When the time comes they may discover it is by no means 
as easy to disengage as it was to seize. 
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But what is the “time” that is to come? It is, of course, the 
diversion which the Casablanca decisions foreshadowed. The 200 
days have become a little fewer ; and, to that extent, the develop- 
ment of the Allied offensives in other quarters is nearer. No dis- 
cussion of the chances of the Russian initiative can be divorced 
from that. We have found that the initiative has to be won and 
its retention requires development. The disappointments in Tunisia 
have emphasised that point beyond need of reiteration. What is 
at issue in this confusion of offensives in the north and south of 
Russia is which initiative will prevail. That question is being 
answered as one writes in the events about Vyazma and Kharkov, 
and too little is known of the actual mobilisation and distribution 
of opposing forces to justify the observer in doing more than set 
out the chances. 


CENTRAL EUROPE’S FUTURE 


By DR. HUBERT RIPKA (Czechoslovak Minister of State) 


EFORE the fateful day of the Munich decree Czechoslovakia 

had no need to be ashamed of her foreign policy. She was 
the pioneer and driving force of the Little Entente, a once fruitful 
association between (zechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. She 
led the Succession States in a policy of conciliation towards Austria. 
Here an important stage was marked by the Lany Agreement of 
December, 1921. It was soon followed by Czechoslovakia’s partici- 
pation, political and financial, in the Geneva Protocol of 1922, which 
gave financial aid to Austria and provided her with an international 
guarantee for her independence. She maintained these good rela- 
tions with Austria until Hitler sent his troops into Vienna. She did 
her best to establish equally friendly relations with Hungary, who, 
unhappily, saw in Czechoslovakia the principal stumbling-block to 
her own revisionist and expansionist plans. 

Dr. Benes, as the first Foreign Minister of the new Czechoslovak 
Republic, made a bold bid for the friendship of Poland. After a 
hard struggle he persuaded his countrymen, in 1920, to accept the 
partition of the Teschen district, though it had formed an integral 
part of the Czech area for at least six centuries. Even when the 
intransigent Colonel Beck was at the head of affairs, Dr. Benes offered 
a pact of perpetual friendship to Poland on more than one occasion. 
Czechoslovakia was, in fact, fully conciliatory before the war. She 
is conciliatory today, and she intends to remain concfliatory when 
the war is won. But how far a full policy of conciliation will be 
possible depends upon the sort of peace which is to be secured for 
Europe. For it is obvious that settlements in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe depend on the general European settlement, and 
this in turn depends on what is to happen to Germany. What, 
moreover, will be the attitude of the Great Powers, when victorious, 
to the smaller Powers? How far will they show an active interest 
in the Central European region? How great a part will France play 
in the international field after the war? What is the future of Italy? 
All these questions vitally concern leadership in Central Europe. 
Until they are satisfactorily answered, we in Central Europe hesitate 
to adopt any definitive or binding attitude. 

For this reason, therefore, we have made definite overtures only 
to Poland, our immediate neighbour, with whom we share a common 
frontier of several hundred kilometres. The terrible events between 
the Munich decree and the Nazi occupation of Warsaw showed how 
far the independence of the one country was conditioned by the 
independence of the other, and when we made our approach, in 1940, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland happened to be the only Central Euro- 
pean States which stood on the side of the Allies. Needless to say, 
no final agreement can be reacMed between the two countries until 
certain political conditions have been fulfilled. The two States, for 
instance, must adopt an equally friendly policy towards the Soviet 
Union, for without full collaboration with our neighbouring Great 
Power we can never hope to check the German menace. Our union 
could take the form of a confederation, and this implies that there 
would be a rough approximation between the constitutions of the 
two countries. Both must be based on democratic principles. This 


is another way of saying that no plans for confederation, or union, 
they have been endorsed by the 


can have any validity until 
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electorates of both countries. And we ask Poland to repudiate those 
indefensible acts of annexation of Czechoslovak territory which 
Colonel Beck perpetrated with Nazi connivance or approval. 

Allied co-operation between the Soviet Union, Poland ay 
Czechoslovakia could be strong enough to check the German Drang 
nach Osten, but our particular agreement with Poland needs to 
endorsed not only by «he Soviet Union, but also by the Great Powen 
of the West. By laying the foundations of this policy even during 
the war, we can help in preparing a new peace system for Europ 
when Germany has been defeated. Such an agreement with Polanj 
however, could be secured only within a European framework. |, 
success would argue the closest collaboration between the Sovig 
Union and the Western Powers. Even regional problems cannot 
solved in isolation, and without international participation it woul 
not be possible to provide any economic reconstruction for th 
Central European countries or to begin their industrial developmen, 

Czechoslovakia occupies a special position. Closer union with 
neighbouring countries would not by itself give her sufficien 
security. She must have bonds of alliance both with the Sovie 
Union and with the Western Powers. Soon after he had reached 
London from Prague, in October, 1938, Dr. Benes wrote: “Our 
true alliance could only be always European: West-East, France. 
Russia.” Our economic potential alone differentiates us from all our 
neighbours, except Austria. It makes us a European Power sur- 
passed only by the Great Powers and by Belgium and Holland, and 
gives us interests in regions far beyond Europe. Czechoslovakia js, 
in fact, the most powerful of all the Central European countries, and 
her heavy industry supplies nearly all the needs of her neighbours, 
Socially, she is among the most advanced nations of the world 
She is well fitted for applying not only the democratic liberalism of 
the West, but also some of the well-tested principles and method; 
of the Soviet system in the East. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Czechoslovakia attaches the 
greatest importance to the Anglo-Soviet Alliance of May 26th, 1942, 
Second only in importance is the American-Soviet understanding 
which resulted from M. Molotov’s visit to Washington at about 
the same time. These two achievements seem to promise the 
European framework which we are seeking. We believe it to be 
necessary to secure from all the Allied Great Powers a_ positive 
attitude to these plans. We believe it to be especially necessary to 
secure from both the,Soviet Union and the Western Great Power: 
a positive attitude on the question whether the Czechoslovak-Polish 
agreement should find expression in a confederation or through an 
alliance. Among the Great Powers of the West we wish to include 
France. Europe will need a strong France. Without her it will 
not be possible to secure the right equilibrium for a more or less 
permanent state of peace in Europe. “ 

Whatever voluntary restrictions of sovereignty the nations of 
Europe may make in the future, it would be absurd to assume that 
sacrifices should be made only by the smaller nations. They have 
precisely the same right to their independent life as the great 
nations. With the Fascist doctrines of a hierarchy of nations we can 
have nothing to do. Europe is not the only continent to be divided 
by nationalities. Before the war there were at least thirty 
independent States in Europe, but there are still twenty-two inde- 
pendent States in the Americas, and the national consciousness of 
these States is in no way less keen than those of the European 
countries. There are, in fact, only two ways of organising the 
nations of the world—by the domination of the strong over the weak, 
or by the collaboration of nations which are free and exercise equal 
rights. International co-operation is anchored in an order of justice. 
It involves a system of mutual aid which leads to collective security. 
The independence of the small nations, so far from becoming an 
obstacle, is actually essential to an effectively functioning inter- 
rational order. 

No association of nations can be really lasting if it has been 
secured by coercion. The decision, however bold, must be volun- 
tary. The manner in which it is reached will depend upon the 
situation arising directly from the Allied victory and from the 
immediate post-war situation in the Central European countries. It 
is premature at this moment, therefore, to frame any specific plan, 
since it would represent merely 4 juridical and political structure 
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of an artificial and entirely academic character and of doubtful profit. 
Two things hewever, are relatively certain—historical development 
in Central Europe has made monarchy, as the unifying idea for any 
supra-national State, almost entirely obsolete ; and the time has not 
yet come for the establishment of a unified federal State. So far as 
our own generation is concerned, the final goal must be 
confederation. 

Naturally, Poland is not the only neighbour with whom we seek to 
restore the friendliest relations. We shall be eager to strengthen 
our old friendship with Yugoslavia and also with a future Rumania ; 
that country behaved with admirable dignity and restraint during 
the Munich crisis. We are specially interested in seeking a closer 
collaboration with Austria, whom we desire to see restored to her 
independence. Hungary stili presents great difficulties. She must 
make good the effects of her acts of violence. Her internal régime 
and foreign policy must indicate that she no longer seeks to domi- 
nate the Danubian basin according to the Greater Hungarian 
tradition of St. Stephen. She must become democratic if she is to 
play a fruitful part in the affairs of Central Europe. For we can 
regard no decision in Central Europe as durable which is not actually 
based upon the will of the electorates which are concerned. 


ARE WE OUT-TANKED ? 


By S. S. HAMMERSLEY, M.P. 


ITHIN the limits of a short article it is not possible to assess 

exhaustively the relative qualities of all the tanks of the 
Allied and Axis Forces. This article deals only with British 
tanks, and more specifically with their mechanical development. The 
fighting power of our armoured units in the field is most powerfully 
assisted by tanks manufactured in the U.S.A. and Canada—tanks 
whose design in the more recent productions owes a good deal to 
British experience. Stewarts, Grants, Lees, and Shermans hail from 
the States. Canada gives us the Rams. All are essentially develop- 
ments from one basic medium chassis, each embodying improve- 
ments over its predecessors, and culminating in the 32-ton Sherman, 
with its 75 mm. high velocity gun and all-round traverse. The 
Sherman is now rolling off the production-lines in vast quantities, 
and no picture could be even reasonably complete which failed to 
point out the important role which large numbers of these reliable 
tanks can play in the battles of the future. 

British tanks in use on overseas service with the British Army are: 
Matildas (infantry tanks with thick armour weighing 27 tons, 
principal armament a 2-pounder); Crusaders (fast cruiser tanks, 
comparatively lightly armoured, originally carrying a 2-pounder, now 
carrying a 6-pounder, weight about 19 tons); Valentines (reliable, 
though rather light, fighting vehicles, armed with a 2-pounder and 
weighing about 17 tons). All these belong to what the Prime Minister 
would call the Belisha vintage, i.e., their design was commenced 
before the war. They cbviously cannot represent the last word in 
tank construction, and they call for littke comment beyond the 
observations that their mechanical reliability is now greatly improved, 
and that all are useful fighting weapons within the limits of their 
capabilities. Included in the post-Belisha vintage there is the 
Churchill. A small number of Churchills have been in action in 
Libya, and a larger number are reported in Tunisia. Churchill 
tanks are well protected. Their frontal armour is _par- 
ticularly thick. Designed originally to carry a 2-pounder, they 
now mount a 6-pounder gun. In the latest version they weigh about 
41 tons. On the merits and de-merits of these tanks much has 
been said. The Army in England have trained with them for a 
considerable time ; a number have been in the possession of the 
enemy since Dieppe. There is therefore no longer any military 
necessity to refrain from a frank assessment of them. 

In the middle of 1941 Churchil! tanks were coming off the 
production-line. In the closing months of that year grave anxiety 
as to the serviceability of these tanks was prevalent in informed 
Parliamentary circles. . This anxiety resulted in the Minister of 
Supply and the Secretary of State for War jointly receiving a 
Parliamentary deputation in’ December, 1941. The weaknesses of 
the A.22 (Churchill tank) were admitted and explained. They were 
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summed up in the phrase: “Lack of mechanical reliability.” An 
undertaking was given by th. Director of Tank Design that modi- 
fications were well under way, and that within a reasonable time 
(February Ist, 1942, was the date in view) the Churchill tank would 
be battleworthy. This undertaking was not realised, though some 
improvement was made. Subsequently it was decided . that all 
Churchill tanks must go back into the workshop to be re-worked. 
At one stage in this doieful history Churchill tanks were being 
manufactured in order to take their place behind a queue of other 
Churchill tanks waiting entry to other works for hundreds of modi- 
fications. To cut a long story short, for nearly two years Churchill 
tanks have been worked and re-worked—modified and re-modified— 
and now at last it is possible to believe that the Churchill tank may 
prove in action to be “a powerful and massive and serviceable weapon 
of war.” 

The plain fact is that the Churchill tank ought never to have gone 
into production without adequate testing ot the prototypes. It is 
not sufficient excuse to say that there was no time. In I94I 
Churchill tanks could not have easily performed the functions of 
a heavy tank improvised for the defence of this island, because 
such tanks~as were then made _ possessed an_ extremely 
limited radius of action. In January, 1942, the House of 
Commons was told in public session that the Churchill tanks then 
being produced were unserviceable. The question was asked: 
“Is there any limit to the number’ which are to be 
turned out in a condition which is admittedly unsatis- 
factory?” The responsible Minister threatened to move the 
House into secret session. The matter was not pursued. No answer 
was forthcoming. Throughout 1942 a strenuous effort was made 
“to get the bugs out of the machine,” and, at a later stage, to fit 
it with a 6-pounder instead of a 2-pounder gun. Latest reports 
are that the mechanical reliability of the Churchill tank is now at 
least as high as many of our other tanks, and that the mounting 
of the 6-pounder gun has been greatly improved. The Army and 
the public may therefore feel reasonably satisfied that modern 
Churchills can achieve the performance for which they were designed. 

The question that agitates the public mind is: Can Churchill 
tanks take on any tank that the enemy may put against us with a 
reasonable assurance of success? Our 6-pounder is easily outranged 
by the 88 mm. gun mounted on the German Mark VI. The German 
gun fires a projectile of about 20 lbs., intended for use against 
armour. It also fires high explosive shells for anti-personnel work. 
Clearly the Churchill tank is not intended to be our last word. The 
Prime Minister, indeed, told us in July that a later tank had been 
designed, possessing greater speed, and that plans had been made 
to put it into early production. It was of this tank that the Secretary 
of State for War said in September: “We have now tanks coming 
into production better than ever before.” In the opinion of the 
Minister they are better than anything produced by the enemy— 
better than any tank in the world. This is good news. Is it correct 
news? It would be interesting to know a little more about this 
world’s best tank, referred to as A.27. There are at least two 
varieties of A.27, one variety having an engine of approximately 
half the horse-power of the other variety. It is to be hoped that the 
*bulk of the production will be of the type with a more powerful 
engine, otherwise these new tanks may not possess the speed the 
Prime Minister hinted at in July. Both varieties of A.27 are cruiser 
tanks and should by this time be in the possession of the Forces. 


Assuming—as we are justified in assuming from the statements 
of Sir James Grigg—that the A.27 cruiser tanks show marked 
superiority over any other cruiser tank hitherto produced, we have 
to ask: “Will this expected superiority in cruisers be effective and 
sufficient? ” We cannot gamble on winning tank battles with cruisers 
alone. It is clear that this year we must have some tanks armed 
with a gun that is superior to the German 88 mm. gun. Any tank 
to mount such a gun must be a heavy tank. The answer to the 
question: “Are we out-tanked? ”"—using the question in the 
limited sense in which it is used in this article—is to be found in a 
consideration of the specification of our latest heavy tank and the date 
this essential tank will be available for service with the Forces. Class 
for class, our tanks are as good as the enemy’s, but the Germans have 
again got ahead of us in the “ battle ” or “ big-gun ” class. To specu- 
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late beyond this point would not be in the public interest. We know 
that the German heavy tank, weighing about 60 tons, is armed 
with an 88 mm. gun and two heavy machine-guns. There are also 
a number of Russian heavy tanks, of which one mounting a 150 
mm. gun is probably the largest. 

We began this war well behind Germany in tank construction. 
Since then British tanks have greatly improved, but there is still 
little physical evidence that we have overtaken the lead. - In 
November there was a new régime in the Tank Department of 
the Ministry of Supply, and everyone is anxious that the 
new organisation should be given a chance to get into its stride 
without undue criticism. However, time presses. The enemy 
does not wait for us to perfect our plans. There are many pertinent 
questions to which favourable answers must be given if we are to 
out-tank the enemy. Do the General Staff lay down forward design 
specifications embodying what is reasonably attainable and based on 
a forward view of the strategic requirements of the Army? For 
instance, are all our new tanks required to conform to a definite 
standard of mechanical reliability? Are they all fitted with an 
easily operated gear-change? Do a proportion of our tanks mount 
a large-calibre gun, capable of firing both solid shot and high 
explosive? 

Is the design department too much under the thumb of one man? 
A more eclectic yardstick than that of the engineering experience 
of one firm (first-class though that firm undoubtedly is) 
is required. Are forward design development plans (based 
on the requirements of the General Staff) laid down for a 
long time ahead? Are these design-developing objectives put before 
a number of suitable firms? Or is there an arbitrary restriction of 
tank-design development to a chosen few? Is it appreciated that 
the function of the tank-design department should be to guide, to 
check and to encourage design, and not itself to design tanks? 

There is no doubt that many of our tank troubles in the past 
have arisen from too low a standard of engineering practice. In 
some parts of a tank we can afford wide tolerances ; in others, unless 
the work is to close limits, trouble is bound to ensue. This points 
to the necessity for greater supervision and closer inspection, both 
very difficult things to do when engineering standards are falling 
owing to dilution of labour. Is our tank-production organisation 
fully alive to all these facts? I realise, of course, that the points 
raised in this note have been or are being considered. The country 
is waiting for results. 


NEED EUROPE STARVE? 


By J. R. MARRACK, M.D., D.S.O. 


TARVE is not too strong a word; we have already seen the 

aftermath of a world war. Deaths from starvation were reported 
daily in Germany in the early part of 1919; between the summers 
of 1921 and 1922 over 3,000,000 people in Russia died of sheer 
starvation and some 7,000,000 more of the indirect effects of lack of 
food. True, it was the drought of 1921 that finally sealed the fate 
of these millions ; but war and civil war had made it impossible 
to bring the relief that might have saved them. The fields had, 
been ravaged, stocks of food were gone, transport had broken down. 
Food is scarce in Europe now, as in the last war, and for the 
same reasons, with these added: Spain’s 25,000,000 had already 
been half-starved for two years when the war began; Belgium, 
France and Italy, three countries that imported food heavily during 
the last war (4,000,000 tons to Belgium in four years and 6,500,000 
tons to France and Italy in the last four months of 1918), are now 
included in the blockade. 

From time to time reports have told of severe privations on the 
Continent ; but we know, from experience of the stories of the food- 
supply in the U.S.S.R. eleven years ago, how far wishful thinking 
may change local and temporary shortage into widespread famine. 
We have now, however, the report of Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations on War Time Rationing. From this report 
we can deduce that the position on the Continent as a whole in the 
early part of 1942 was at least as bad as that in Germany in 
September, 1918. Also rations in almost every country have been 
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reduced since the spring of 1941. Once the decline of productigg 
begins, it is progressive ; we can infer that food is steadily becoming 
scarcer, 

This estimate does not include Russia. It is difficult to assess 
the position of the Soviet Union. We know that the Ukraine and 
Volga regions that have been occupied by the Nazis produced nearly 
one-half of the grain supply of the Union. Probably much of the 
agricultural land has been by-passed in the mobile war, only a 
fraction of the earth has been scorched, and the Nazis have attempted 
to develop the agriculture of the Ukraine. But it is probable also 
that, over large areas, the peasants who remain are producing for 
their own needs only, and that, as in the last war, their implements 
are wearing out and are not replaced. New grain areas in the 
Soviet Union have been developed in recent years ; but it is not 
possible that they can supply more than a small fraction of wha 
once came from the Volga and the Ukraine. 

If we base an estimate of the amount of food that Europe wij 
need at the end of the war on the assumption that the scarcity then 
will be as severe as in Germany at the end of 1918, this estimate 
will certainly not be too high ; it may be far too low. The Germans 
then calculated ghat they would need 400,000 tons of breadstuffs 
per month until the next harvest ; this estimate was accepted by the 
experts of the Allies. If the 60,000,000 of Germany needed 400,000 
tons per month, the 470,000,000 of Europe (excluding Britain and 
Eire) should need about 3,100,000 tons per month. Six months or 
more may intervene between the end of the fighting and the next 
harvest. The amount of cereals that will be required from stocks 
will be at least 20,000,000 tons. It is quite possible that such an 
amount, mainly in the form of wheat, will be obtainable ; harvests 
in the U.S.A. and Canada have been abundant and exports low. 

It may well be that stocks of cereals will be enough to meet the 
need of calories and prevent actual starvation. But foodstuffs that 
supply those nutrients in which cereals are deficient set a harder 
problem. During the last war great stress was laid on the shortage 
of fat, and the main foodstuffs required were classed simply as 
“ breadstuffs ” and “ fats.” The “fats” were supplied expeditiously 
by the expansion of hog-raising in the U.S.A. But the problem, as 
we sce it now, is one of animal protein and certain vitamins, The 
production of animal foodstuffs on the Continent has been cut 
down to a minimum, partly for lack of imported feeding-stuffs, 
partly because animals waste calories. Extra animal protein and 
vitamins will be needed to repair the effects of years of scarcity, As 
far as some of the vitamins go, the problem can be solved by the 
use of concentrated vitamin preparations in place of natural foods. 
It should be possible to supply enough synthetic vitamin D w 
protect all Europe against rickets. Supplies of vitamin A concen- 
trates are limited ; the greater part of the population may have to 
depend on the carotene of vegetables, while the concentrates are 
reserved for special groups ; to prevent xerophthalmia and consequent 
blindness. A high degree of extraction of grain will ensure sufficient 
vitamin B, and fair amounts of other vitamins of the B group. Of 
these, the supplies of riboflavin are small, and should be reserved 
for treatment of special cases. 

The main difficulty will be to provide animal protein in some form 
suitable for transport and storage. After cereals, pork products— 
bacons, ham and lard—were the chief foodstuffs supplied as relief 
by the U.S.A. after the last war. But the bacon and ham were 
very fat and contained little protein. Tinned meat is being used 
up to supply the fighting forces. Dried milk would be ideal, as it 
provides other essentials, including riboflavin ; but it is now being 
consumed on a large scale. Some 3,000,000 tons of these animal 
foods would be needed, and it is most unlikely that there will be 
sufficient stock, of animal foods to meet this need. 

If the food, cereal and animal, can be found, most of it will be 
overseas. In 1919 one of the major difficulties was to find enough 
shipping to carry the 4,000,009 tons of food that made up the greater 
part of the relief supplies up 10 August 5th, 1919. The difficulty 
was not wholly due to lack of ships. The programme of the Allies 
had arranged for shipping to carry munitions at the rate of 1,500,000 
tons per month. This shipping should have been free when fighting 
ceased. But the general relaxation of controls led to diversion of 
shipping to unessential purposes and to delay in loading and dis- 
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charging. It is to be hoped that full control will be continued, this 
time, until well into the recovery period. The world’s shipping 
should be much greater than in 1919; but it is likely that much 
will be needed to supply forces in the Far East, when fighting in 
Europe is over. And the amount of food needed in Europe, if 
serious want is to be ended, will be much greater than was actually 
provided as relief after the last war. Even if the Axis Powers in 
Europe should collapse as a whole, the transport of such large 
amounts will be difficult. If, as is more probable, the Nazis are 
gradually driven back into and through Germany, they will carry off 
food and lay waste the country as they retire. The people that are 
freed will be destitute ; they will need food at once, while munitions 
must still be carried and troops kept supplied—under conditions 
that now make it difficult to maintain the supply of food to 
Britain alone. 

There may be obstacles to the distribution of food in Europe— 
breakdown of transport and disorganisation. But the two factors 
that will affect us in Britain are the difficulty of finding enough food 
and of transporting it when found. In any case, the world’s 
supply of the animal foodstuffs will be too small; it will not be 
possible to meet the needs of the liberated peoples and maintain 
the level of our own rations. And the shipping available may not 
be enough to carry the bulk foods, mainly cereals ; so that it may 
become necessary to ration bread and flour. As the Axis is defeated 
the food-supply in Britain may become worse. 


We are inclined to think that we are bearing the hardships of our 
restricted supply bravely ; actually Britain, Eire and Switzerland are 
the only countries in Europe in which bread and flour are not 
rationed. In these two countries no one need go hungry on account 
of food-control. We get more meat than any country except Eire 
and Denmark, in which it is free. Our rations have never failed. 
Many, people, children particularly, are much better fed than before 
the war. Remember that the estimate of the relief needed by Europe 
is based on conditions: as they were a year ago; much more may 
be needed when the time comes. - And, in any case, the amounts 
of food proposed would not provide a diet anywhere near so good 
as that which we now enjoy. We must be prepared to make real 
sacrifices in order that the peoples of Europe, who have gone down 
to the gates of hell, may have a chance to recover from their 
sufferings. It will not be easy to go back on the propaganda of 
the last few years ; to cut down, for example, the supply of milk to 
children and to pregnant and nursing women. But it will be essential 
that, the sacrifices shall be spread where they do the least harm. 


CARDINAL HINSLEY 


By BARBARA WARD 


HE obituaries have given the full details of Cardinal Hinsley’s 

long life. Anyone who cares to read them can follow the 
successive stages of his apostolate as simple parish priest, as 
Professor at an English Seminary, headmaster of a Grammar 
School, Rector of the English College at Rome, Apostolic Visitor 
to the Catholic Missions in British territory, then Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Africa, and finally Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
But here I would like to write something more personal, for the 
first impression that the news of the Cardinal’s death made on me— 
and I think on many thousands of others, Catholic and non- 
Catholic—was one of deep personal bereavement. We have lost not 
only a great ecclesiastical dignitary but a father in God. 

I have never heard of anyone—young or old, rich or poor, British 
born, foreign-born—who did not leave the Cardinal’s presence 
warmed, enlightened and in better heart. His face lighted up 
when people came up to him, he would peer at them through his 
metal-rimmed spectacles with a look of such interest and encourage- 
ment that from the first they knew he was their friend. In his 
conversations with others he was extraordinarily sensitive and 
responsive to their feelings. One could almost tell the mood of 
someone talking to the Cardinal by the sympathetic reflexion of 
that mood in his keen expressive face. “My friends,” or “my 
dear friends” was the form of greeting that came most naturally 
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to his lips. It was equally natural for his farewell to take the 
form of a blessing. I personally have never met anyone in whom 
the supreme Christian virtue of charity and its handmaid courtesy 
were so unmistakably shown forth. 

This great gift of friendship sprang from the Cardinal’s saintliness 
of soul. We have overworked and misused the word “saint.” [ 
would prefer to say that Cardinal Hinsley “walked with God,” 
for that seems to me to express more fully the sense one had when 
with him of being in contact with a kind of life which was not 
only fuller and deeper and more energetic than the goodness of 
even very good people, but was actually of a quite different quality. 
He had received the Word of God “in power and in the Holy 
Ghost and in much fullness.” His unfailing charity was simply 
part of this power: “We know that we have passed from death 
to life because we love the brethren.” 

i think it was Cardinal Hinsley’s deep desire for brotherhood 
and friendship that turned his thoughts naturally towards 4 
philosophy and a policy of reconciliation. There was, of course, 
no hint of compromise on principle. The basis of his thinking 
was the unique character of the Churgh he served and of the 
priesthood to which he was ordained. But he knew how often 
divisions and hostilities are quite irrelevant to any question of 
principle, and his desire was always to discover the maximum 


degree of agreement compatible with principle and to 
work on the basis of that agreement in mutual confidence 
and love. 


Three examples come to my mind of his reconciling spirit. He 
was deeply distressed—as must be all men of good will—by the 
cleavage of opinion between a mutually hostile Right and Left. 
He detested both extremes, the rival totclitarian systems, Com- 
munist and Fascist. And one reason why his naturally vigorous 
Yorkshire-bred patriotism was ;einforced by a more reflecting 
love and admiration for this country was his belief that the British 
people could, in company with the other great Western democracy, 
the United States, work out a political system which, avoiding 
the errors of both extremes, would fulfil the great traditions of 
Christian freedom, without which, he maintained, there could be 
no true democracy. 

Another example of his work as a reconciler was the founding of 
the Sword of the Spirit Movement. In the dark days of 1940, 
the Nazis prepared to repeat in Britain the tactics of disintegration 
which had helped them to victory in France. Each group was 
assailed. For the Catholics, the bait was the “unity of all Europe's 
Catholics in Hitler’s New Order ” and the “ necessity of a negotiated 
peace.” The Cardinal’s lead was immediate and direct. He called 
all Catholics to reaffirm with him their loyalty to the nation’s 
first cause, and he set up the Sword of the Spirit as a symbol of 
their determination to fight on till victory. 

Finally, we shall not easily forget his great work in promoting 
co-operation between Catholics and the other Christian communions 
in Britain, on the basis laid down at an early meeting of the Sword 
of the Spirit: 

“As Christians we proclaim that the real, lasting peace for which 
we work, fight and suffer, should be founded on the triple basis of 
faith, hope and charity, but the greatest of these is charity. Though 


we differ on important questions. we do all maintain the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God in the charity of Christ.” 


Perhaps I have conveyed a false impression by insisting primarily 
on the radiant goodness of the Cardinal’s character. The picture 
would indeed be incomplete if I did not mention the righteous 
flaming anger to which he was stirred by injustice and cruelty arsi 
the oppression of the weak. His condemnation of Nazism was 
fierce and absolute, his defence of the Poles, of the Jews, of all 
suffering people, passionate with the outraged anger of a father 
whose children have been attacked. His goodness was never 
weak. It was full of energy and power. 

In a recent broadcast to the youth of the country the Cardinal 
quoted from Shakespeare these lines: 

“ Master, lead on and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty.” 


This could serve as his own epitaph. 
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T is a comforting thing, in war-time, to read again those books 

which were familiar to one thirty years ago, especially those 
books which deal with the struggles and anxieties of another age. 
The immense popularity acquired in recent years by Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace is evidence that the frayed and fretted mind of 
today does in fact derive solace from the contemplation of similar 
confusion, similar apprehensions and similar impatience in the past. 
I have this week been reading again with great enjoyment the’ Iliad 
of Homer. It is the fashion today to deride our former school 
curriculum and to contend that the many hours spent in boyhood 
construing Greek texts or, with the help of a Gradus, turning out 
execrable hexameters, were wholly wasted hours,—hours that could 
have been better spent in the study of Norwegian or Czech. I do 
not share this view. I believe that the intricate accuracy of the 
classical languages does provide a mental training which is not 
offered to a comparable degree by any modern tongue. I agree 
with Alain that the muscles of the adolescent mind are tautened, 
and at the same time rendered more flexible, by what he calls 
“la difficulté vaincue,” and that the Greek and Latin languages do 
in fact offer the best of all gymnastics. But the days of liberal 
education are now leaving us, and for men who are not scholars 
to profess an interest in classical literature will shortly, I suppose, 
be regarded as a proof of intellectual snobbishness. I am sorry 
about this, since there must be many men of my generation who, 
while totally unable to construe a chorus of Aeschylus, do none 
the less retain sufficient memory of the Greek language to read their 
Leaf of Loeb with heightened appreciation. And for them the 
Greek language, even when aided by the crib, will always have 
about it a quality of light and outline such as is not provided 
by the clouded vocabularies of Nordic tongues. 

* * * a 

It is curious, moreover, to observe how, in reading again the 
whole of the Jliad after thirty years, the qualities which struck one 
as a boy as so magnificent appear artificial or merely repetitive, 
whereas certain aspects of the epic which as 2 boy one scarcely 
noted stand out like immense promontories striding into the sea. 
As a boy I was entranced by the actual pugnacity of the heroes of 
the Iliad, by the speed and ferocity with which they hurled their 
darts and spears. Re-reading the poem with a less excitable mind 
I am struck, not so much by the lethal power of the heroes, as by 
the facility with which their opponents died. It is credible, for 
instance, that a man who received a spear in his heart or lungs 
should immediately collapse while his armour clangs around him. 
Yet the heroes of Homer die quite suddenly from a blow in the 
mouth, I had forgotten also how large a part is played in Homer 
by the use of stones. Again and again do we find some Greek or 
Trojan taking a stone from the ground and hurling it at his 
assailant with such force that it crushes the helmet and the breast- 
plate and breaks the ribs. The Troad, I am well prepared to 
believe, was rich in stones. Yet the part played by these missiles 
in the armoury of the opposing forces is one which exceeds the 
bounds of credibility. As a boy, moreover, I had not realised 
the consummate meanness of the Gods. It seems strange to me 
today that we,—who were brought up upon principles of chastity, 
honesty and fair conduct—should not have been more shocked 
than we were by the really atrocious behaviour of the Olympians. 
At every point did these Gods and Goddesses violate the code of 
continence and honour which we were being taught. And yet, 
so slightly developed is the sense of comparison among the young, 
it never struck me at the time that the iniquitous actions of the 
Olympians should be regarded with disapproval rather than with 
delight. 

* * * * 

The atmosphere of the Iliad, as I remembered it, was one of 
extreme natural beauty. I retained in my mind the stock quotation 
regarding “a light that never was on land or sea”; it had seemed 
to me that the climate of the Iliad was in fact one of eternal summer. 
This impression remained with me even after I had visited the area 
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and learnt from bitter experience how coid is the wind which blow, 
across the Thracian downs, the wind which in Istanbul today j 
sull known by the name of “ Boreas.” I have known also the whiy 
mist which comes with the south wind, the wind they still ca 
“ Notos,” when the sky loses all colour and becomes a tent of opg 
white. I retained the impression also that in contrast to the dug 
and turmoil of battle, in contrast to the clash and fury of thoy 
three miles between the ships and the Skaian Gate, Homer ha 
pictured a windless outer world, in which not a leaf stirred upm 
the poplar and in which at night-time the stars shone clear jp 
the deep ether. Yet in fact Homer refers but rarely to the amenitig 
of nature; his similes are drawn almost exclusively from stom 
and rain and hail and fog. Troy itself is always described 
“ windswept ” and, while Homer is acutely sensitive to the direction 
of the wind, while he notes always whether it blows from east o& 
west or north or south, these winds are seldom temperate; they 
blow across the battlefield with the shriek of a gale. Nor in the 
Iliad is there any mention of sunshine; the sun rises with it 
accompanying epithets and sinks again “at the time of the loosening 
of the oxen,” but Homer takes no note of its brightness ; he might 
be describing Oban and not the Isles of Greece. 
* * * * 


On re-reading the Iliad- as a whole and carefully, I am at a loss 
to find from what my impression of great natural beauty was derived, 
It is true that in his description of sea and sand, in his sudden 
evocations of great distances when the stars shine over the pro 
montories, Homer does reflect the amazing beauty of the Aegean. 
Yet his references to natural objects are sparse and cold. Only 
twice in the whole poem does he mention flowers. There is 2 
passage about the poppy drooping its head aside “ being heavy with 
fruit and the showers of spring”; and there is the description of 
the improvised bed of Zeus upon the summit of Gargaros which 
was made of “new grass and dewy lotus, and crocus, and hyacinth, 
thick and soft.” These are the only flowers mentioned in the Iliad 
nor do trees fare much better. We have the famous oak-tree and 
the equally famous fig-tree which served as landmarks of battle 
outside the walls of Troy. He mentions elms, and ash, and pine, 
and olive, and poplar, “and the smooth-barked cornel tree,” which 
I presume is what we now call dogwood. But the plane-tree, which 
today forms so lovely a feature in the Greek and Turkish land- 
scape, is not mentioned in the Iliad. Homer’s trees were frail and 
small. And round them, even in the blaze of noon, stretch “the 
grey sea and the sheer cliffs.” And from distant Ida flashes continual 
lightning and the rumble of thunder echoes through the Straits, 

* _ * *« 

The impression of warmth and sunshine, which, in spite of its 
fog-laden climate, the Iliad still leaves upon us, is perhaps due 
to effects other than any direct description of natural beauties. Each 
Homeric word is sunlit, and the very names that slide so lightly 
through his lines (Thaleia, Nesaia, Kymothoé and ox-eyed Halié) 
bring sunshine in their wake. We assume that all these happenings 
are taking place in arid sunlight, and when Homer slides into one 
of his descriptions of deft physical actions we see the thighs and 
fingers of his heroes throwing sharp shadows on the sand. In place 
of the beauties of nature we have the physical beauty of the Gods 
and Goddesses, the handmaidens and the heroes, who fill his stage. 
We have “a generation of men half divine” ; we have “the head 
and beautiful face of a man divine, even of Achilles.” Homer had 
little sense of colour; his ships were not, as Flecker supposed, 
“coloured the deep-sea blue and shore-sea green”; they were 
black. The delicate colouring of rose and saffron which tinges his 
sunrises and his sunsets is not often reflected in the objects which 
he so minutely describes. He tells us only of “a black ship on 4 
great sea.” It is our imagination which sees the ship as iridescent 
and the sea eternally purple, whereas, on so many occasions, he 
describes it as either grey or green. Even so does our imagination 
line the Medjerda valley with almond trees, and pictures a sheet of 
tulip under the olive trees of Sfax. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 
“ What Every Woman Knows.”’ At the Lyric Theatre. ‘* Brighton 


At the Garrick.——Anglo-Polish Ballet. At the Winter 


Rock.”’ : 
‘It’s Foolish But It’s Fun.”’ At the Coliseum. 


Garden. 
An interesting fact about Barrie’s comedy is that, although first 
produced in 1908, and dealing then with the Scotland of Barrie’s 
childhood, it does not date. We accept the Wylie family as a 
genuine Scottish article, end although Barrie shows us their brighter 
side so exclusively as to incur the charge of romanticising them, 
yet there is sufficient truth in it to carry conviction. A dramatist 
js not required to tell the whole truth about his characters ; he is 
at liberty to choose, so long as what he tells is right as far as it goes. 
His tendency to be sentimentally partial is, however, the reason 
why Barrie does not rank as high as his great gifts would seem 
to justify. But how gifted he was! The first act of What Every 
Woman Knows is a masterpiece, but the whole play is a tour-de- 
force. Every touch of character, of psychology, of wit and humour, 
comes in the right place ; the theme is consistently developed, and 
no difficulty is shirked. Even if the irresistible Maggie is a 
bachelor’s dream-woman, what a wizard-dream she is! And how 
perfectly Barbara Mullen plays the part. When Hilda Trevelyan 
was Maggie we could perhaps understand John Shand’s cry at 
the end of Act III: “ Maggie, I wish I was fond of you”; but 
Barbara Mullen, though perfectly in character, is so enchanting that 
John Shand’s blindness seems more fatuous than ever, but this is 
not a fault. It was a great pleasure to see Irene Vanbrugh again. 
After an uncertain, not too audible beginning, she was perfection 
itself in the last act. John Stuart’s John Shand was just right ; he 
never struck a false note, not even in the very difficult final scene. 

I have not read Mr. Graham Greene’s novel from which Frank 
Harvey’s play has been adapted, but, judging from another novel, 
The Power and the Glory, by Mr. Greene, which I have read, I 
should think the atmosphere’and psychology of Brighton Rock have 
been pretty well preserved, although there has probably been a loss 
in subtlety. I cannot understand why some of my colleagues have 
failed to find the play thrilling, for I was gripped every moment 
from beginning to end—except for the tedious scene between Pinkie 
and the lawyer, in which not a word of the dialogue rang true. As 
a thriller, it seems to me superior in every respect to such con- 
temporary successes as Murder Without Crime and Men in Shadow, 
and I shall-be much surprised if it is not a success since, also, it is 
superbly acted. I can hardly imagine a more touching performance 
than Dulcie Gray’s. As Pinkie, Richard Attenborough showed 
himself a very apt student of what has now become a stage 
gangster type. I must add that the level of the play is low, and 
Mr. Graham Greene will hardly do justice to his admirers’ hopes if 
he were to remain content to be a sort of minor Dostoievsky. 

The Anglo-Polish ballet has several excellent features. The per- 
formances of Les Syiphides and Spectre de la Rose were of a high 
standard, Maria Sanina, Leo Kersle¥ and Helena Wolska deserving 
special notice. The Polish Faust ballet is good in choreography 
and décor, but the music is inferior, otherwise this would be a 
really notable new ballet. There is also ballet in the new Coliseum 
revue, the first half of which is indescribably dreary, largely a dull 
microphone-medley. But some excellent dancing by Pamela Foster 
and others, and the amazing trick cycling of one of the Dormonde 
Bros. redeem the second part, in which Nervo and Knox, after work- 
ing very hard, begin at last to be funny. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Operational Heights.’’ At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion. 
-——‘* Social Enemy No. 1.’’ At the Leicester Square. 





Operational Heights, though a short, unambitious film, makes an 
interesting contrast with Desert Victory, last week’s remarkable 
release. The latter film depends for the authenticity of its picture 
of war upon the camera as an eye-witness, upon the snapshot rather 
than the studio portrait. Operational Heights, which also is a war 
documentary made by a Service film unit, is an example of the 
opposite approach to realism. The facts of balloon-barrage opera- 
tion in a busy estuary have been poured into a neat fictional mould 
and any obstinately rough edges of fact carefully smoothed away. 
An aircraftman is due for leave on his birthday but, because of 
new dispositions to protect an incoming convoy, the relief boat fails 
to reach his trawler. He remains aboard to undergo the hazards 
of enemy attack and drifting acoustic mines. The crew of the 
trawler, after the anchor chain is fractured, dare not start the 
engine because of the mines, and so they depend on the wind- 
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borne balloon to pull them clear ; then the balloon is destroyed by 
a crashing aircraft and only the timely arrival of a minesweeper 
saves the situation. There is comic relief in the galley while the 
aircraftman’s pals bake him a compensatory birthday cake, there 
are excited messages radioed to headquarters, there is a plane in 
flames. Through it all run the everyday accents of ordinary people 
doing their job. Yet one feels that these good folk are uncomfortably 
surrounded with events and emotions which not only are far from 
the everyday (so much is to be expected in war-time), but are even 
farther from the normal facts of R.A.F. life. I will bet a pound to 
a penny that the main element in the life of a man in a barrage- 
balloon crew is boredom. Why then, when making a realistic docu- 
mentary of his life, should the producers concentrate into a single 
night sufficient excitement and enough creaking dramatic devices 
to make a Hollywood thriller? Perhaps the answer is that the 
producers were not trying to make a realistic documentary but were 
concerned rather with giving Hollywood a little competition in its 
own kind. If so, it is a pity. What might have been a revealing 
and moving picture of ordinary people doing a humdrum but vital 
job has been turned into a miniature melodrama which never for 
one moment engages our emotions. 


Operational Heights is an unpretentious little production and 
perhaps hardly warrants such analysis, but it is nevertheless the 
latest example of a type of film which is being increasingly made 
for propaganda purposes and which reveals a depressing trend. At 
the root of the trouble is an underestimation of public interest in 
facts presented clearly, intelligently and without a layer of sugar- 
icing. The carefully cultivated illusion is that the public will accept 
only one story—the old formula of threat, counter-threat, suspense 
and final solution. Today the documentary film has a better oppor- 
tunity than ¢ver before to popularise the interpretation of reality: 
it would be a pity if the opportunity were used simply to interpret 
in realistic terms the fictional clichés and conventions of the studio. 


A horrifying example of this process in extreme form is to be 
found in Social Enemy No. 1. This American film (blessed with 
many cautious qualifications in a foreword by the Minister of Health) 
is intended to break down the barriers of fear, shame and prudery 
surrounding the subject of venereal diseases. It attempts to do so 
by telling a fantastically unlikely story which ends with a victim of 
syphilis being tried for the murder of a quack doctor. He refuses 
to save himself by mentioning the original cause of his troubles 
because it will disgrace his family, and this reticence apparently 
gives him the status of.a public hero. The film, in its determination 
to include a melodramatic court scene, thus contradicts one of its 
own propaganda messages. There are ir.accuracies and misleading 
statements, all as a result of the producers’ slavish adherence to their 
trumpery little story. It is almost unbelievable’ that any propa- 
gandist seeking honestly (and this film is honest) to persuade the 
public to adopt a healthier and less taboo-ridden attitude towards 
syphilis should make the mistake of associating the disease with 
crime and a murder trial. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


CHANT OF THE CHURCH WEATHERCOCK 


I pomnt to the North. I watch the wind 

Beat from the Pole the snows like driven game ; 
But there is no gun on the empty moor of the soul ; 
No wealthy southern body, sleek as the sun, to aim. 


I turn to the East. I watch the wind 
Crouch like a beast in a flurry of sleet, 
And stalk the liver of Colonel Curry 

And pounce at the corner of Chapel Street. 


I slide to the South. I watch the wind 

Enticing the lovers together mouth to mouth ; 

Children go blooming and naked as flowers: the old 
Forget what the doctors told them, because of the weather. 


I slope to the West. Wind dies and the day is done. 
Blue smoke stands vertical: now like an autumn leaf 
Falls from the windless western tree the sun, 

And Man is left to rest and the night’s tremendous “ If.” 


And should you look up and espy me vacillating 
At midnight, veering and backing, and hear me crow ;— 
Count your silver and know I am waiting, waiting, 
For Peter’s wind to blow. 
PaTRIC DICKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO 
SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 


Sir,—In The Spectator of March 12th you print a letter from Dr. P. 
Yevtich, a press officer of this Department, concerning Dr. Matchek, the 
Croatian people and General Mihailovitch. I regret to say that Dr. 
Yevtich’s letter was sent without the authorisation of the Yugoslav 
Government. In so far as it concerned Dr. Matchek and the Croatian 
people, it did not express the views of the Government. 

Further, General Mihailovitch, in full accord with the policy of the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, continues to work steadfastly towards the 
organisation of full collaboration with Croatian patriots, as with those of 
Slovenia, where his efforts have already achieved a great measure of 
success.—I am, yours faithfully, V. Virper, Director, 

Royal Yugoslav Government Information Department. 

64 Kingston House, London, S W.7. 
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Sir—I had read with consternation Mr. Yevtich’s letter in last week’s 
Spectator, being reluctant to believe that any member of the Yugoslav 
Government could have authorised one of its officials to make so 
unwarranted an attack upon Dr. Matchek and the Croat people. I was 
correspondingly relieved when the proper authorities—entirely on their 
own initiative—sent me the very explicit disavowal which you are printing 
above. 

In view of this, I desist from polemics, merely quoting a single instance 
of Mr. Yevtich’s inaccuracies and distortions. He blames Dr. Matchek 
for doing nothing to encourage the Croat troops to resist: he quotes one 
phrase of Matchek’s brief radio speech, and omits the other phrase—“ I 
ask of you complete discipline everywhere, whether in the army or at 
home.” 

I am sure that all friends of Yugoslavia will join me in welcoming 
Dr. Vilder’s assurance that the Yugoslav Government favours a coalition 
of all fighting forces against the Axis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


THE CEYLON POLITICAL SCENE 


Sir,—To the British Empire, in normal times, the importance of Ceylon 
lay in its capital, Colombo, and the availability of the great natural 
harbour of Trincomalee as a naval base. But the Japanese occupation 
of Burma, Malaya, Netherlands East Indies and the adjacent territories, 
has effected a complete metamorphosis of Brifain’s position (economic, 
military and naval) vis-d-vis Ceylon and almost in a night, Ceylon finds 
herself placed on the world’s map as of first-class importance and as a 
nodal point in the war. 

Of the neafly six million inhabitants of Ceylon, roughly four millions 
are Sinhalese, of whom about ninety per cent. are Buddhists. Ethnically, 
linguistically and culturally, the Sinhalese and the Tamils ¢who form 
the largest minority) have intimate affinities with their Indian neighbours. 
The influence of Indian political thought, augmented by the visits of 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and other Indian political leaders 
who consider that Ceylon is an integral part of India, is pervasive, and 
the inclusion of Ceylon as one of the Asiatic countries the freedom of 
which is demanded by India, as stated by Mr. Gandhi in his last resolution 
passed at the meeting of the All India Congress Committee in Bombay 
just before his arrest, is significant of India’s attitude and of a future 
irredentist sentiment as regards Ceylon. On the other hand, the two- 
millennium old Buddhist culture of the Sinhalese has neutraised their 
affinities with Hindustan to a great extent, for in the sphere of religion, 
the bonds of the Sinhalese are with their co-religionists in such Buddhist 
countries as Burma, Siam and Cambodia. Lanka (Ceylon) being the 
home of orthodox Buddhism, is regarded by the peoples of those 
countries as their spiritual home—a view which is shared by millions 
of Buddhists even in China. 

Nationalist in the modern European sense, Ceylon had, until recently, 
never been, and throughout her recorded history of nearly 2,500 years, 
hers was rather a tolerant and eclectic cosmopolitanism until the advent 
of the European in the East has gradually given birth to the vibrant 
nationalist movement which we witness today. The spirit of freedom is 
abroad in Asia and there is an insistent and genuine demand by the 
country for full political freedom with a proper regard for its safety 
in the larger world and this has been expressed in no uncertain terms 
by the Ceylon State Council, the Ceylon National Congress and the 
very virile Sinhala Maha Sabha—a body reflecting the opinions of the 
Sinhalese majority. The emancipation of India being to most scanners 
of the political horizon a matter of only a few years (if not of months), 
Mother India seerns to be beckoning to many a Ceylonese to join her 
as a federal unit in the United States of a Free India very shortly to 
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be, with due safeguards as~‘to internal autonomy, immigration, & 
Simultaneously, a strong and quite understandable natural desire » 
preserve Ceylon’s distinctive political individuality and cultural eth 
evolved during the past two thousand years without the risk of the county 
being swamped by India’s teeming and impoverished millions woyjj 
appear to point to most people the greater advantages of being a fre 
and independent member of a British Commonwealth of Free Nation, 
that has really shed its capitalist-imperialist ideology. Yet another 
circumstance that contributes to this preference is the well-obseryg 
fact that of all subject peoples of the Empire, the Ceylonese, collectively 
are the most Anglicised in outlook and in mode of life. 7 

The economic, not to say the strategic, importance, nay indispensabiliy 
of Ceylon to such a British Commonwealth in the years ahead is thy 
manifest. But it is equally unthinkable that in a juster reconstructed 
post-war world, Ceylon would be held down against the wishes of ; 
highly civilised people and inheritors of an ancient and splendid cultuy, 
clamouring for self-government. The closer association of Britain ané 
Ceylon should thus be of lasting benefit to both countries. But , 
well-formulated request for a transfer of real power made by the State 
Council and the political bodies of the country has been refused by 
Downing Street on the plea that such a transfer cannot be contemplated 
during the war. This appears. to be a short-sighted and unstatesmanlike 
excuse which presupposes that the world will ever stand where it did in 
September, 1939. A practical and generous gesture towards Ceylon wil 
increase Britain’s moral prestige immensely and safeguard her future 
Whether such a wise and timely parting with power will be made js 
the topic that is exercising all those who are politically-minded in the 
Island.—Yours faithfully, Witmot P. Wiyetunce. 
eMatara, Ceylon. October 12th, 1942. 


DIVISION AMONG TEACHERS 


S1r,—It would seem that the wider issues involved in the reconstruction 
of our educational system after the war has tended to develop into an 
embittered and indecisive wrangle over the respective megits and defects 
of the public schools. This seems unfortunate in that, while not solving 
the problem, it tends to widen the barrier of mutual ignorance already 
existing between teachers engaged in the different grades of schools and 
the different types of educational institutions in this country. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, following our national instinct 
for adaptability and progressive evolution as opposed to revolutionary 
innovation and, in the absence, so far, of a concrete alternative, that 
reform will inevitably begin with the readjustment of an_ inheritance 
grown obsolete only in parts. A complete breach with tradition in 
education would seem to presuppose a more radical change in the struc- 
ture of our social system than public opinion, at the moment, appears 
to contemplate or sanction. On this supposition and with the advan- 
tages which it offers of immediate constructive possibilities can we 
teachers not make an attempt to create a spirit of greater unity and 
understanding within the teaching profession? It is obvious to anyone 
actively engaged in educational work that much, if not all, depends upon 
those who direct it. Let us, then, abandon our isolationist policy, begin 
the democratic process from the top. 

The elementary schoolmaster has as little first-hand knowledge of the 
actual workings and atmosphere of the public school as the public school 
master of the elementary. It is a well-known fact, within the profession, 
that the teacher who starts his career in the secondary sphere has little 
opportunity, even if the inclination exists, of adventuring into the 
elementary. A secondary school mistress who wishes to organise is 
faced with the unsatisfactory alternative of either segregation with her 
fellow graduates in the Association of Assistant Mistresses or of profitless 
isolation among the certificated teachers in the National Union of 
Teachers. So long as these conditions exist it is small wonder that the 
charge of exclusiveness can, with justice, be levelled against our educa- 
tional system or that the distances preserved by the teachers have accen- 
tuated the differences between the schools. Recently invited to a con- 
ference organised by the N.U.T. to consider “ Education After the War,” 
I was appalled by the realisation that, with the representatives of the 
public and secondary schools constituting so negligible a majority, the 
interests which they sponsored scarcely merited any consideration and 
was frustrated by the growing conviction that to most of my fellow pro- 
fessionals present the reform of “education” was a narrow conception 
bounded within the limits of their own particular department. With the 
greater fluidity now contemplated between the personnel of the schools 
this inflexible specialisation among the teachers promises to be even more 
lamentable in its effects than at present.—Yours faithfully, 

Abbot’s Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. KATHLEEN M. MCRAE. 
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THE 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


$ir,—Much has been written lately about the “servant problem.” 
1 add one brief letter on the subject? 

It is quite beyond the physical powers of any woman to do all that 
js now quite rightly considered necessary to bring up a family of children, 
keep a clean home, and be cook as well, without that woman becoming 
a slave—not that women don’t like looking after their families, they do, 
put, by the time that a 12-hour day has been put in, the woman is too 
tired to take an intelligent interest in anything, consequently her outlook 
becomes narrow and she is not the companion and friend to her husband 
and children that she should be, quite apart from what all this work 
does to the woman herself. Help in the home really is necessary. 

One of the causes of shortage in domestic service—apart from the war— 
js, I think, due to the lack of status that such service entails. It is 
regarded on the whole as a job for those not clever enough to do some 
other work, whereas any woman who runs a house knows, that to be 
a good domestic,worker requires both intelligence and training. 

I suggest that a remedy for this would be, that there should be State 
training centres for girls showing aptitude, perhaps as part of their 
schooling after the age of 15. That all these centres should have an 
identical syllabus, that the course should be a one-year and a two-year 
course. After the training the conditions of service, holidays and pay 
should be standardised, the one-year trainee paid at a lower rate than the 
two-year. A standard uniform of which the wearer could be proud, and 
a system of yearly reports to the training centre for the first three years 
of service. 

This trained girl would not only be of inestimable service to the young 
housewife who has to wrestle with a young family, and often an untrained 
maid (if any) giving assistance cheerfully but on the whole of a very 
inadequate nature. But it would also be of immense benefit to the girl 
herself, particularly when she herself marries. 

So manv girls of all classes embark on housekeeping with absolutely 
no knowledge of food values or anything else. All women should have 
some education of this sort. Surely it would not be too great a thing 
to undertake to train our young girls and consequently raise the standards 
of fitness and usefulness of our future generations.—Yours faithfully, 

Farnham, near Blandford, Dorset. D. M. B. SCHNEIDER-GREEN. 


BOMBING BERLIN 


Sir,—“ Janus ” is usually interesting and often provocative. On March sth 
he contrived to suggest, without saying it, that the British Broadcasting 
Corporation on March 2nd at 9 p.m. used some such phrase as “ These 
‘cookies’ are being made in quantities which more than satisfy even 
Nazi appetites.” 

In 1940 London endured fifty-seven successive nights of heavy bomb- 
ing. Some of us are more sobered by the damage which Germans have 
inflicted on other people than by any damage which can be inflicted on 
Germans. I lost a brother, the nearest to me in age, killed in action in 
1918. The only son of that brother was killed flying in 1939. That 
is nothing unusual: on the contrary, the same sort of thing has happened 
to nearly everybody here, and in all countries adjacent to Germany. 
Why were those friends of ours robbed of the work and the play which 
longer life would have given to them? Simply to amuse the Germans. 
There was no other reason. The Germans had no reason to begin kill- 
ing the Poles in September, 1939: they had only an uncontrollable 
appetite for dropping murderous “cookies” on their neighbours. The 
Germans have asked for what they are getting, and then some.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, EDWARD PEASE. 

Guisborough, , 

[“ Janus ” writes: “I neither said nor suggested that the B.B.C. had 
talked about ‘ cookies.” I indeed wrote explicitly ‘ when I. read in Wednes- 
day’s papers some observations by Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., to the 
effect that these cookies . . . &c.’”] ‘ 


KNOTS 


Sir,—“ Fifteen knots an hour” is clear English. It conveys the fact that 
a ship can pass through or over fifteen nautical miles of sea in one hour. 
Mr. J. Burroughs’ letter is learned enough, but it is neither clear nor 
informative. My Ency. Brit. is silent and my O.E.D. is obscure about 
the maritime “ knot.” 

I have used the “ hand log” hundreds of times. The rough-and-ready 
apparatus was a wooden reel with 150 fathoms of thin line, on the end 
of which was the “log ship,” a sector of wood weighted to make it float 
vertically until a strain on the line pulled out a peg and thus allowed 
it to be hauled in easily. Ninety feet from the “log ship” the line was 
marked with white bunting, and this length was called the “ stray line” 
to carry the “log ship” clear of eddies. Forty-seven feet three inches 
from the bunting was a “knot” on the line, and then a “knot” for 
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every length of 47 ft. 3 in. 
the outfit. 

The “log ship” was dropped overboard and the line ran or was helped 
from the reel held over his head by one of the “ reelers.” As the bunting 
passed over the stern rail, the man in charge called “ turn” to the “ reeler ” 
with the sand-glass, the line continued to run out without slack or strain ; 
the “sand-glass” man said “stand by,” and then “stop”; when the 
line was instantly checked and the nearest “knot” noted. 

It will be seen that the computations are inexact and there are variables 
such as the sand-glass, the moisture in the line and many others. Hence 
the expression “near enough for a sailing ship.” 

Thus was provided a record of the “knots” covered in twenty-eight 
seconds and their relation to nautical miles in one hour. The nautical 
mile is 6,081 feet. To “heave the log” for speeds over eight knots is 
difficult. I was knocked out when a “ reeler” let go the heavy reel while 
I was trying to pull off 200 yards of line in twenty-eight seconds ; say a 
good twelve knots. 

All modern ships are fitted with “cherub” or other speed and distance 
meter type logs marked in nautical miles or “ knots”: why not? 

I am less certain of my grammar than of my facts.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. T. P. H. BEAMISH. 


SANCTUARY FOR REFUGEES 


Sir,—The poet Longfellow was quoted to fine effect by President 
Roosevelt in a message to Mr. Churchill, which the Prime Minister 
broadcast in a memorable speech. Just a century ago some of the best 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic were being roused by a lately published 
volume of the same poet. In the autumn of 1842, on his way home from 
a European tour, Longfellow stayed in London with Dickens. The 
novelist was then bringing out his American Notes, and its chapter on 
slavery greatly moved the poet. With his conscience quickened, Long- 
fellow devoted the homeward voyage to writing his “ Poems on Slavery,” 
which were published after his return. These poems, with their appeal 
to the Biblical story of Pharaoh’s oppression, have still a very topical 
application. 

While Longfellow’s verses were fresh from the Press, his compatriot 
Whittier published in 1843 the stirring poem “ Massachusetts to Virginia,” 
vindicating the fugitive slave’s right of sanctuary. He was moved by the 
case of the fugitive Latimer, which he felt to be parallel to the Sommersett 
case in England in 1772. It is in line with this same Anglo-American 
tradition of liberation that the Archbishop of York has just pleaded for 
sanctuary for those who escape from the Nazi horror. 

In the old days of slavery brave men were prepared to take great risks 
in rescuing and succouring the victims of man’s inhumanity to man. Their 
example may well encourage a later generation to work to the utmost to 
relieve the fugitive slaves of the crooked cross. The victims of the Herren- 
volk are now praying that the English-speaking peoples will devise a means 
of salvation no less effective than that once provided by the Underground 
Railroad to freedom.—Yours faithfully, HuGH Harris. 

149 Walm Lane, N.W. 2. 


A PEOPLE’S HANSARD 


Sir,—I am obliged to Mr. Weinstein for calling my attention to the 
official report of the incident in the House of Commons on February roth 
to which I made reference ig my letter to The Spectator of March 5th. 
If Mr. Weinstein will be good enough to refer to the Daily Telegraph 
of February 11th he will read the following account of the incident by 
the usually scrupulously fair Parliamentary reporter of that paper: 
Mr, Pickthorn (Cons.) the senior member for Cambridge University, 
Was arguing that powers such as those in Regulation 18b should be 
used with a minimum of danger to constitutional liberties and 
human happiness, when he was interrupted from the Socialist 
benches. This led him to complain of “farmyard noisemongers 
opposite,” which drew the retort from a Socialist, “ Get awav, you 
dirty monkey.” “He is an ignorant upstart,” chimed in Mr. 
Gallacher (Com.). 


I agree that the two accounts differ. It would appear that Mr. 
Pickthorh was gentlemanly enough to apologise for a remark made under 
provocation, but that no apology was forthcoming from the unnamed 
member whose particularly offensive interruption was apparently too bad 
to find its way into Hansard. 

I do not wish to magnify the incident, but I have myself witnessed 
similar scenes, which have caused me to deplore a tendency on the part 
of some of our representatives to forget that the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment should be the model of a democratic and deliberative Assembly ; 
and that such exhibitions are not merely “ bad form,” but are calculated 
to make the Nazis laugh. 

Of course, “interruptions” are as old as the House itself and are not 
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confined to the Socialist benches; but I suggest that there are limits, 
which it would appear were plainly transgressed in the incident to which 
I ventured to call astention—Yours sincerely, REGINALD L. SwaBy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


MR. GANDHI’S FAST 


Sir,—Wise and fair as you usually are in your judgements, I think you 
have been less than just in your recent comments on Indian affairs. 
You agree with the Viceroy that Mr. Gandhi’s fast was “ political black- 
mail.” But was he wrong in trying to counter force with the fast, a 
much milder weapon and the only one that a defenceless old man could 
use? And was the Viceroy’s attitude either consistent or heroic? He 
offered to release the Mahatma for his fast, evidently fearing that he 
might “die on his hands.” But if it was right to liberate him tem- 
porarily, why not permanently? You say in a further comment: “As 
soon as Indians agree among themselves on a constitution for an inde- 
pendent India, they can have an independent India.” Ought you not to 
have added the all-important proviso: “when the war is over”? 
Furthermore, is not the Government making an agreement virtually 
impossible by detaining the Congress leaders and preventing their mect- 
ing the leaders of other parties and would-be mediators? . There is wide- 
spread suspicion that the last thing the Government desires is such an 
agreement, which would deprive its non possumus policy of all moral 
justification.—Yours faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 
543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield 1o. 


WAR CRIMES AND PUNISHMENT 


Sir —H. G. Lyall’s letter in last week’s Spectator is very much to the 
point. The liquidation of Hitler and Co., including subsidiary concerns 
in Italy, ‘Rumania, and elsewhere, by public and ignominious execution 
is the only way to discourage other budding tyrants and convince the 
peoples of Europe that such men are not to be tolerated. We have to 
re-educate not only the Youth of Germany but Europeans in general 
to the knowledge that any man who aspires to be a Fihrer in the 
Hitlerian sense should be put under restraint before he infects others 
with his nonsense.—Yours faithfully, WALTER P. MACFARLANE. 


7 Furzedown Road, Belmont, Surrey. 


THE SPEAKER 


Sm,—In writing in “ Marginal Comment” of the great Speakers of the 
past, Mr. Harold Nicolson omits one who was perhaps the greatest of 
them all—Sir Thomas More. More was one of the greatest champions 
of the liberty of the Commons, claiming that they should have 
Henry VIII’s “most gracious licence and pardon, freely . . . everyman 
to discharge his conscience.” More braved not only the King’s dis- 
pleasure, but also that of Wolsey, who tried to bully the Commons by 
appearing among them personally, whereupon they refused to debate, 
being “abashed at the presence of so noble a personage.” More was 
one of the seven Speakers who have been beheaded, but surely he is 
entitled to mention at least by name in any survey of the great Speakers 
of the House of Commons.—Yours faithfully, 
27 Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Sussex. 


NETTLES | 


Sir,—In his delightful article in The Spectator of March 12th Sir Stephen 
Tallents does not expect anyone to love the stinging nettle and recalls 
no poet who has praised it in his verse. May I suggest Edward Thomas 
as not far from love and praise in the following lines? 
TALL NETTLES 

Tall nettles cover up, as they have done 

These many springs, the rusty harrow, the plough 

Long worn out, and the roller made of stone: 

Only the elm butt tops the nettles now. 


J. M. EaGLes (Miss). 


This corner of the farmyard I like most: 
As well as any bloom upon a flower 

I like the dust on the nettles, never lost 
Except to prove the sweetness of a shower. 


Yours, &c., 
Grayshott, near Hindhead. ROBERT TEMPERLEY. 
Smr—I have just been reading the interesting article by Sir Stephen 
Tallents on “Nettles.” I think it might interest you and Sir Stephen 
that after making cream cheeses the Sussex farmers’ wives always laid 
them on nettles to ripen—they were delicious.—Yours faithfully, 
Redlap, Dartmouth, S. Devon. BEATRICE MAUDE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN unusual sight in England has been almost a commonplace this won. 
derful season: stock grazing on the wheats. The winter-sown corn had 
become—in that delightful phrase—winter-proud, and the wisest step 
was to reduce the excessive growth. On one farm cattle were feeding 
on the corn on this side of the hedge and corn was being sown on that 
Could you want better cvidence of the accommodating nature of this 
master grain? The spring sowing is a little late in some heavy 

but the wetness, followed by sun and drying winds, has given the perfeq 
seed-bed. The peck of March dust that is worth a king’s ransom hay 
been given in bushels ; and when wheat “ goes in” sweetly it comes up 
sweetly. It is a nice question whether winter pride in the sequel wil] 
enlarge or reduce the final yield. Pride does not always involve a fall, 
In the garden such pride is most conspicuous where beans were sown in 
winter. Even those quite unprotected are already tall plants. We cannot 
graze down their pride, and all gardeners fear a very early spring ; but 
we are already enjoying spring cabbages, and may yet enjoy spring beans 
at the earliest date on the records. As to flowers, half a dozen sorts are 
up to a month earlier than usual, and those that began early, such as the 
earliest iris, promise a very long flowering period. 
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A Debt to the Poles 


Those who concern themselves with international endeavours to protect 
birds owe special thanks to Polish workers in this sphere. One old 
professor who was in the forefront of the work was done to death in a 
German: concentration camp, to the deep grief of many fellow-workers 
in England. Some others managed to escape to England, and now a 
strong group of Polish men of science are centred in England, and the 
young members are working with rare zeal at many branches, feeling 
themselves to be the one hope for she restoration of the Polish culture 
that the Germans have striven to destroy. This group now publish at 
irregular intervals—for paper is scarce—a magazine of singular interest, 
The latest number (Polish Science and Learning, Oxford Univ. Press) 
contains much the most suggestive evidence I have read on the changes 
in distribution of plants and animals due to the improvement in trans- 
port. By the nature of their interest, the botanist, the entomologist and 
the ornithologist, and not least the marine biologist, must work inter- 
nationally. A Chinese crab (of a very destructive nature) was recently 
found in the Thames, carried from the Far East in the marine growth 
on ships. Aeroplanes have inadvertently brought strange insects into this 
island both from West and East. Such examples become legion ; and 
no one has epitomised the results of the influence of modern transport 
more succinctly and persuasively than Mr. Charles Elton in this artick. 
Communications should be addressed to J. Boruchi, Bureau of Animal 
Population, University Museum, Oxford. 


Early Birds 


As the date for the arrival of bird immigrants approaches, it will be 
interesting to see whether the exceptional weather, that has given us 
primroses and birds’ song a month before the average date, will induce 
an earlier immigration. My own experience, so far as it goes, is that 
these early birds obey the height of the sun, not the weather ; and that 
this punctuality is almost independent of cold or wind. We shall see; 
for the number .of observers of phenological zeal is now legion. What 
a pleasure if one of them could prove the arrival of a March cuckoo, 
announced every year. but not yet accepted as fact. What a pity that so 
many small boys can imitate the cuckoo to perfection and delight to do it. 


In the Garden 


“Golden self-bleaching celery has been grown by the thousand in 
many public parks as a war-time crop and has giver great satisfaction. 
It does not suffer so much from the many enemies of ordinary celery.” 
I quote from the Estate magazine. Celery so grown has always seemed 
to me a much-neglected crop since I made a tour many years ago of 
French gardens, some of whose cultivators, in England as in France, 
finished their season with the sale of this vegetable and found it very 
profitable and inexpensive of labour. Some of the French gardeners set 
the plants rather closer than the 15 inches between rows advised in the 
article I quote. It adds a recommendation that I have made more than 
once for the koh! rabi. My hens still devour greedily what stalks were 
not eaten, either because they bolted or became too old for the table. 
It is sufficient just to crush the bulb, so called, by standing on it. They 
enjoy also the green leaves, though chickweed remains their favourite 
green ; and it flourishes as never before. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 14. 
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The little bandaged 
lady reminds you that 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is still a voluntary hospital, needing 
your help very much indeed in these 
difficult days. 


£50,000 needed each year. 















CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.lI. 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 








P7258 

















Sz ARBITERS OF FASHION 


yN To the present generation the name 
of Courtaulds is famous for rayon 
and all the lovely fabrics made with 
it. Unfortunately, Courtaulds rayon 
is scarce in war time, when National 
needs take precedence. It will 
return with peace, more beautiful and 
versatile than before. 


Nor is this all. The name of 
Courtaulds will be associated with 
new developments destined to benefit 
mankind in a manner not less notable 
than the evolution and 
perfection of rayon. 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON ® 


SS 


the hey-day of Victorian 
grandeur, Courtaulds were firmly 
established as acknowledged leaders } 
of fashion. Outstanding among con- 
temporary manufacturers. Courtaulds | 
were producing rich and beautiful | 
fabrics, which accorded with the | 
stately formalism of the period. | 


The fame of Courtaulds silks, and in 
particular their black crape, was not 
confined to England. Orders flowed 
in from overseas, and selling o isa- 
Uons were established in Americe and 
Europe — forerunners of the world- 
wide distribution existing today. 
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INCURABLES 
pawe A Home 


from 


Home 


We give real HOME LIFE 
in the Home at STREAT- 
HAM to 8o incurable in- 
valids, and also provide life 
pensions for 300 others able 
to be with friends or relatives. 
Allare largely dependent on 
us for help and necessities of 
life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 








adi 


This Patient, 63, a Schoolmaster in Croydon, till 
disease disabled his limbs. In spite @ criopled 
fingers he slowly knits scarves for the Forces. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently neethd 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone: GYPSY HILL 1641 











—with a message 
in each from 
His Majesty 
The 

King 











Many 
more are 
needed 

Will you help? 
THE BRITISH 


AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


** Cloudcuckooland ”’ 


The Britain I Want. By Emanuel Shinwell, M.P. 
10s. 6d.) 


It is not too much to say that if the Conservative Party were doing 
its duty in the matter of speaking and writing the things which 
require to be spoken and written at this time a book like this 
could never be published at all. 

When Mr. Shinwell speaks of the desecration of the countryside 
by “vulgarised creations” thrown up according to the “ limited 
ideas of stereotyped brains” whose “main purpose has been to 
make money,” he speaks a truth about the planning muddle of the 
inter-war period which is evident to all. When he describes the 
appointments of a working-class house of the future or of a nursery 
school, when he passionately defends the right to work, when he 
protests that human labour is not just another commodity, or that 
considerations of old-fashioned financial doctrine must not always 
limit political or social objectives he is saying things which ought 
to have been made so much the commonplaces of political dis- 
cussion by Conservative publicists as to be hardly worth while 
repeating. If Conservatives had preached this gospel and had then 
gone on to say something constructive about the achievement of 
these common ideals Mr. Shinwell’s book could at once be safely 
relegated to the dusty shelves reserved for the duller Victorian 
sermons. 

For there can be no doubt that it is to a less sophisticated age 
that this work belongs. Mr. Shinweil belongs to the Old Guard— 
perhaps it is not unfair to call it the Old Gang—of class warriors, 
learning nothing of the lessons, and forgetting none of the bitter- 
ness, acquired from a long life of political controversy. For him 
the political world is as simple as the melodrama of our grand- 
mothers’ days. On the one side is the hero, the Common Man, the 
apostle of “scientific, healthy, bountiful living "—of course a 
Socialist. On the other, is the villain of the piece—a “ selfish 
minority,” the “ vested interests, throttling and retarding the develop- 
ment of a free and progressive society, starving and penalising the 
aged, thwarting and frustrating the young ”—an “interested and 
self-centred ring,” “greedy speculators,” “ scarcity-creators,” “arch 
conspirators against the living interests of millions of human beings,” 
“who have never executed any real work in their lives.” The most 
sensible thing he can think of to say about the British railway 
service is to talk of “ cattle-truck conditions in one part of a train 
which has hotel-lounge conditions in another.” His vaiuable critique 
of the Public School system is to observe: “The late Private 
Wakenshaw, ex-newspaper seller of the streets of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, could not have reached greater heights of bravery if, 
instead of being reared as a ‘ Dead End Kid,’ he had been turned 
out by the Public School system ”—oblivious of the fact that this 
obscurantist argument could be applied equally as a criticism of 
university education, the secondary schools, post-primary education, 
or indeed any improvement on present educational standards 
whatever. 

Most enlightened people who believe in the party system do so 
because they think that each party has a characteristic and honour- 
able contribution to make to political life. Not so, apparently, Mr. 
Shinwell. He believes in it because it so accurately divides Socialist 
sheep from reactionary goats—because by it the line is “clearly 
drawn between the forces of reaction and progress” and because 
independence is impossible “ when there is only a choice between a 
policy of social justice and one of black self-interest.” In the 
introduction the volume is stated to be addressed “to all men and 
women of goodwill.” With what beaming benevolence to all men 
Mr. Shinwell approaches his theme can be judged from the above 
quotations. 

Mr. Shinwell’s prescription is a simple one. We are shown the 
picture of a Britain “cleansed and invigorated "—with a national 
wage-system which “affords something more than subsistence,” 
houses and schools tastefully designed and with ample and 
sumptuous accommodation, a prosperous agriculture, industry and 
carrying trade—a Britain, I suppose, for which all of us are prepared 
to strive. However, as the only difficulty in achieving this Britain 
recognised by Mr. Shinwell is his old friend the villain of the piece, 
who is as stupid as he is infamous, and whose “ sickening shuffles of 
incapacity and gramophone-like speeches” are “only dictated by 
an interest in maintaining a wretched and unequal living-system,” 
he has little to say of real assistance to us in our work. 





(MacDonald. 
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Mr. Shinwell has a surprising capacity for refusing to loo 
difficult or unpleasant facts in the face. In his refusal to treg 
financial considerations seriously he fails to realise when these do, 
and when they do not, correspond to economic reality. He does no 
think it right to remind his readers that, since the human race ha 
for years devoted its energies to the invention and application o 
engines of destruction, life after the end of the process is hardly like 
to be as “ bountiful ” or “ healthy” or even as charitable as before 
Except in one phrase, when it is used as an argument againg 
Imperial development, disease-ridden Europe, with its transported 
and embittered populations, unfertilised fields, slaughtered live. 
stock and ruined houses and factories forms no part of the environ. 
ment of the “ Britain I want.” Our possession of the greatest un. 
developed industrial markets of the world is not considered ay 
important asset. In spite of modern transport “the facts of oy 
geographical situation are too strong.” 

The future of our export trade is to be left to a “ projected 
international authority.” Mr. Shinwell does not think it right t 
refer to the Republican Party or Middle Western opinion in the 
United States as possible bars to international co-operation. After 
having quoted some of the more enlightened utterances of the 
Administration in favour of co-operation, Mr. Shinwell goes on tw 
say triumphantly: 

We now know what representative Americans (sic) think of the 
future of the world. Backward British statesmen must be made 
aware... &c. 


In such a world of make-believe it is perhaps superfluous to add, 


that the chapter on Education contains no reference to the univer- 
sities, polytechnics or technical institutes, that on agriculture js 
practically confined to an attack on what is quaintly described as 
“privately owned, undeveioped land,” that cn Parliament and 
Democracy contains a critique of some of the more obvious failings 
of the Conservative Party, but fails to mention the glaring short- 
comings of the party of which Mr. Shinwell is a member. 
QUINTIN Hose. 


A Happy Diversion 

Regency Roundabout. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tus very delightful and refreshing book has at first glance the 
appearance of a classified anthology. If it were this, and nothing 
more, it would still be delightful. But the author-compiler knows 
very well how to give the results of research a corporate unity, 
and how to fill the interstices between her quotations, not with 
ordinary stuffing, but with all the resources of a highly mobilised 
and effective knowledge. For she walks among her Regency scenes 
with no unfamiliaf foot ; she would be instantly at home, we may 
fancy, upon the Steyne or the Pantiles. No doubt she would recog- 
nise Miss Austen the moment she saw her (and, indeed, they would 
have much in common), and she would converse readily enough 
with Lady Wentworth or the agreeably solemn Mr Yates. We 
can see her pertly and ironically eyeing the carriages in the Mall, 
or laughing at the portly bathers of Worthing. One afternoon (so 
easy her acquaintance among all sorts of people) you will find her 
at a tea-house in the green fields of Brompton, and on the following 
day she will dine with a most elegant company in Portman Square. 
Yet she is no frivolous observer. Outside the whirl of her round- 
about there are curious freaks of bigotry and ignorance, queer 
canting and ranting, and a state of affairs which can only be 
described as industrial slavery. Of these things we are occasionally 
reminded, though not in such a way as to jolt our conscience too 
rudely, or to lessen our pleasure in the brightness and lightness 
of the general scene. It is diversion, as she herself admits, which 
is the aim of this ingenious author. And in this timely, commend- 
able design she has been entirely successful. No mere shuffling 
of notes could ever produce a book so delectable, were it not for 
the rare gift which can assemble and animate the facts and images 
which have been acquired by observation. I am sure that a multi- 
tude of readers will thank our roundabout lady for her delicious 
entertainment, 

One of the most remarkable features of the Regency Period 
is the curious degeneration of the sensibility and elegance which, 
in the eighteenth century, had been the natural expressions of 
culture. This is observable in the dress, literature and architecture 
of the period (how sad is the awful decline from Adam to Nash!), 
and especially observable, of course, in the lesser manifestations 
of taste and of style. The lamentable example of Madame d’Arblay 
is enough, if examples are needed, to show how direful was the 
action of this insidious rot. But the very prevalence of degraded 
artifice gives to the period its own qualities of entertainment and 


(Macmillan. 
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se 
and accurate translation.”’ 
THE TIMES 


THE NEW 


TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 


“It is a great achievement. Its 
reception by reviewers was generous and 
sympathetic. The public welcomed it ; 

it ranks amongst best-sellers.” 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 


new, 
vivid, 


* A clear lucid version, never common 
or mean, which goes straight to the simple 
essence of meaning.” — Prof Ernest 

Barker in The Observer. 


3/- 3/6 8/6 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A Lancashire War Medoillist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first three and a half years of War 
the Lifeboat Service rescued over 5,009 
lives. More lives were rescued in three 
and a half years of War than in the last fourteen years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 


great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWEY, Hen. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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DONNE: A Spirit in conflict 


by Evelyn Hardy. With four illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


A compact, sensitive and more than ordinarily 
readable biography of the great poet and preacher, 
whose personality and character are interpreted with 
passionate delight and eager curiosity. 


Miss Hardy’s book is based on the best and most 
up-to-date sources; she knows her background 
thoroughly; and, most important of all, her sympathy 
and love for her subject fill her work with warmth 
and feeling. 


A DAUGHTER OF TIME 


by Dawn Powell, author of “ Turn Magic Wheel,” etc. 


A brilliant satire on an enormously successful 
woman novelist, who is also a fake, by the author of 
Angels on Toast, The Happy Island, etc. 


JEFFERIES’ ENGLAND 


Nature Essays by Richard Jefferies. 


9s. net 


Edited by 


S. J. Looker. New edition with additional unpublished 
notebooks. 23 photographs. - - - 10s. net 
CRAVEN HOUSE Ready shortly —s. net 


by Patrick Hamilton. New Edition. Revised by the author. 


—ernorm— 











SPIRIT OF FLAME 
A Study of St. John of the Cross 
By E. ALLISON PEERS 6s. net 


An introduction to the person and work of St. John of the Cross 
by an expert of insight and sympathy. 


SPEAKING IN PARABLES 
By DOM BERNARD CLEMENTS with Portrait 3s. 6d. net 


In this selection from his last broadcasts the man himself speaks 
again, wise, kindly, human, and above all deeply devoted to Christ. 


A CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK 
1943 ED TION ° 
A Popular Reference Book of Places, People and Fvents, Societies 
and Churches—including those concerned with the Ecumenical 
Christian Movement 352 pp. 2s. 6d. net 
Completely revised and brought up to date with much additional 
material, including fuller treatment of the war-time work of 
the Church. 

















* Fires in War-time 


aid the enemy 


° “é 
* and most fires are caused by “careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA care. 





Published as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee Campedign against 


Fire Wastage. 





BIBLICAL POLITICS 


Studies in Christian Social Doctrine 


By ALEXANDER MILLER 2s. 6d. net 

A fresh and forceful discussion of political issues of to-day in 

the light of the Bible. Modern social theories and practices are 
searchingly reviewed. 


FROM A JAPANESE PRISON 


By SAMUEL HEASLETT, D.D., 2s. net 
formerly Bishop of South Tokyo 
After Pearl Harbour he was arrested and imprisoned for some 
months before being repatriated. He records simply and frankly 
the story of his physical and spiritual experiences. 








Write for new Spring List. 


S.C.M. PRESS tt. 


56, Bloomsbury Street London, W.C.1 
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instruction. This book is full of admirably chosen extracts. What 
fun we have with pompous William Fitzgerald, who, when he sees 
the comet, tells us to feel no alarm, for “though by us but little 
understood, it comes from God, and therefore must be good”! 
How edified we are when we read of young women whose “too 
eager contemplation of the supposed scenes of future happiness ” 
causes them to die! With how great a shock we listen to the 
Rector of Sanderstead warning us of “the general depravity which 
in the lower orders breaks out in acts of rapine and bloodshed 
and in the higher in scenes of profligacy and sensuality”! Can 
we be altogether untouched when we hear of the lady (although 
fictitious) whose husband was drowned at sea, “yet by degrees 
she brought herself to contemplate the majestic expanse of water 
which she could not avoid beholding from her drawing-room 
window ”? And how pleasant it is to be reminded of the proposals 
for the Alfred Theatre!—a theatre to be set up in London by a 
group of serious fellows who had discovered that the immorality 
of the stage resulted from the play, the players and the audience, 
and who were resolved to have a theatre of their own in whuch 
respectable ladies could see respectable plays. 

There are hundreds of excellent things in this book, and I have 
read it with immense enjoyment. It is only very occasionally that 
I venture to quarrel with comment and interpolation. For example, 
I cannot agree that Peter Pindar (John Wolcot, who is not, properly 
speaking, a Regency poet at all) was too inferior to deserve a place, 
even among the minors. Wolcot was a satirist of great ability, 
whose venomous and ingenious verse may still be read with enjoy- 
ment. I am disposed, also, to question the estimate of Queen 
Caroline. But these, perhaps, are only matters of taste. To readers 
of every sort, except the humourless, I can recommend a turn 
on the Regency Roundabout with enthusiasm. C. E, VuLLIAMY. 


A Chinese Handbook 


China After Five Years of War. With a Preface by Dr. Wellington 
Koo, Ambassador of the Republic of China to the Court of St. James. 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 


HERE is a handbook, put out by the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion, and containing much fascinating, if ill-co-ordinated material. 
Those who look for a clear, rapid survey of China’s sufferings, and 
triumphs during the last five years, and of her present ability to 
continue the struggle in isolation, will, however, be disappointed. 
The book is inclined to the shapeless and diffuse, nor is its scope 
nearly wide enough for English tastes. Written in an orthodox 
Kuomintang mood, it almost completely disregards the achievements 
of the Communist forces. Indeed, almost its solitary reference to 
them is a sneer (page 36) at their loyalty to the Central Government 
in war-time. Nor are we told much of life in the areas nominally 
controlled by the puppet régime of Wang Ching-wei. 

Nevertheless, this is a valuable reference book for everyone in- 
terested in the future of China. It conveys, too, an admirable sense 
of peaceful life dauntlessly continuing in the midst of war. The 
shape of Chinese existence and of Chinese habits is even more 
pacific than our own, and it must have meant a psychological revolu- 
tion of no small degree before the Chinese people could swallow 
the principle of “total war.” How thoroughly they have done so 
can be seen not only on the official battlefront, or in the armament 
workshop, but in the countless acts of sabotage committed far behind 
the enemy’s lines by villagers who ten years ago would have washed 
their hands of politics. 

But life in war-time China is not only a matter of destruction. 
The bombing of Chungking facilitates its replanning. The trans- 
planting of industries to the south-west has caused the tapping of 
mineral resources hitherto neglected. The fall in the value of the 
Chinese dollar (worth 1s. 3d. a few years ago, it can be bought 
nowadays for slightly over 3d.) has enabled the farmers of Free 
China for once to free their shoulders of debt. The migrations of 
he Universities, before persistent Japanese bombing, is undoubtedly 
riving Chinese literati a new sense of identity with the peasant and 
the soldier, a knowledge of everyday Chinese life which has hardly 
deen fashionable since the T’ang dyrasty. 

It is with this side of China’s war effort—or, rather, effort in war— 
that this book is mainly concerned, and for which, with all its 
jefects, it deserves to be praised. I should like to think that the 
British Council were publishing similar handbooks in China, largely 
concerned with the survival of peaceful English life in war-time, and 
with thoughts for our future state. Perhaps, however, we shall 
idopt some fragment of the Beveridge Report, and prove to the 
Chinese that we care less about the fact of our survival than for the 
manner of it. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 
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Challenge from Europe 


Underground Europe. By Curt Riess. (John Long. 10s. 6d.) 
Children in Bondage ; Child Life in Occupied Europe. (Longmay 
3s. 6d.) 

Art this critical juncture of the war there is a double challenge » 
the Allied Powers from Europe—of mingled hope and distress, ¢ 
brave effort and urgent need. A score or more of books hay 
described, for this or that region of the German-dominaty 
Continent, the failure of the Nazis to produce a united Europe jp 
their own mould. Mr. Riess’s book is a useful compilation, bringing 
all the different countries together. It comes from the United State; 
and is none the worse for an American colourfulness and dramatic 
emphasis, but all its material is derived from the various Fre 
Governments in London, and one of its chapters tells the Americay 
readers for whom it was originally destined the full story of hoy 
the B.B.C. carried on through the “ Blitz ” and made itself the cor 
of resistance to Nazi domination in Europe everywhere. This js 
no movement imposed from without, as the Germans used 
pretend ; it merely gives the necessary direction and coherence pp 
the spontaneous rejection of the German National Socialist form 
and philosophy of government which has shown itself wherever j 
has been imposed outside Germany. Individual stories, of which 
Mr. Riess gives many, show the varying range and intensity of the 
resistance offered, from the dud bomb from Skoda, with the slip 
enclosed, “This is the best we can do,” to the familiar but always 
thrilling story of Libre Belgique, from those underground Czecho- 
slovak agitators who, according to the writer, have actually under. 
taken the hardest task of all, serving in the Gestapo itself, to the 
full-scale military enterprise of the Chetniks or the Dutch organisa. 
tion of “ Hatchet Day.” The writer’s account of the underground 
movement in Germany itself is superficial, but for non-German 
countries his narrative is valuable and readable. 

The survey conducted under the authority of the Save the Children 
Fund is for the most part coldly factual ; it gives poignancy to the 
urgent cry for deliverance to which so many people have responded 
with such courage and confidence. What Dr. Howard Kershner 
did recently for France this publication does for all the enemy- 
occupied countries of Europe—it presents a picture of child-life 
with a varying degree of sub-normal food, clothing, heating and 
housing consequent on the war and enemy requisitions, and sets 
out the effect on health and education and vital statistics. In only 
a few instances is there any attempt, by the Free Governments 
who supply much of the material, to write up the more degrading 
aspect of the Nazi measures ; on the whole the figures, which are 
largely derived ffom impartial Swiss sources, are left to tell their 
eloquent story. The most generally disquieting feature is the serious 
increase in tubergulosis, but this, like other effects, varies within 
wide limits. Birth-rate, for example, is up in the Sudeten region, 
but also in the “ Protectorate” ; in Poland, on the other hand, the 
figures of births 4nd deaths reveal the full Jewish and Polish tragedy 
—Cnhristian birth-rate from 77 in 1939 down to 64 in 1041, Jewish 
from ror down to 38, Christian death-rate increased from 59 to 96, 
Jewish from 50 to 243 per thousand. A comparative table at the 
end enables the student to review, statistically, the rationing position 
of the whole of accupied Europe, with Finland and Great Britain 
as well. The English reader’s emotions will be divided between 
gratitude for his own position and determination that the tragic 
inferiority of most of the rest of Europe shall not last a day longer 
than he can help,* JOHN STAPLETON. 


The Handling of Germany 


Wings / Destiny. By the Marquess of Londonderry. (Macmillan 
12s. 6d.) 


THERE is, of course, no reason why Lord Londonderry should not 
have written a book like this, but just as little reason why he should 
A great deal of*the ground was covered in his Ourselves and 
Germany, published in 1938, and much of what is new, particularly 
the detailed hist@ry of our air disarmament and air rearmament, 
belongs to a chapter which there “is little purpose in reopening 
now. Lord Londonderry is, of course, justified in demonstrating 
that as Air Minister he was always trying to build up a larger Air 
Force than the Cabinet would sanction, but he constantly adduces 
arguments of whose invalidity he appears to be quite unconscious. 
“Ten years ago,” he writes, “there were many in high places who 
were in favour of a complete abolition of that same Air Force to 
which by general consent we owe our survival after the Battle of 
Britain in 1940.” “But what the many in high places proposed, of 
course, was the universal abolition of air forces, not the unilateral 
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abolition of the R.A.F.—in which case the question of a Battle 
of Britain would never have arisen. One reason why the attempt 
at abolition failed (not that the prospects of its succeeding were 
ever very hopeful) was Lord Londonderry’s insistence on Britain’s 
right to bomb recalcitrant tribes on the North-West Frontier and 
elsewhere. That policy might have been right or wrong in itself, 
but it is obvious that so long as one Great Power claimed the right 
to maintain bombers and the plant to build them with, general 
abolition was out of the question. 

Lord Londonderry’s general thesis still is that we could have 
made friends with Hitler instead of making an-enemy of him. 
He explained his views in a letter to Mr. Churchill (who did not 
agree with them) in May, 1936: “I feel that if the Nazi régime 
in Germany is destroyed then the country will go Communist, 
and we shall find a lining-up of France, Germany and Russia and 
the menace of Communism as the most powerful policy in the 
world.” Similar arguments have been heard more recently from 
other lips. One difficulty about his judgements is of deciding when 
they have become definitive. “Neither Baldwin nor Chamberlain 
[Neville, not Austen],” he writes, “had any real conception of 
statesmanship when it came to foreign politics,” and, referring to 
the agreement signed by the Prime Minister and Hitler at Munich, 
he adds: 

“For my part I never believed it to be possible, when 
Chamberlain had succeeded in assembling in one room the 
representatives of the four great countries on whose word peace 
or war depended, that he could have failed to achieve anything 
except Hitler’s signature to a piece of paper proclaiming eternal 
friendship between Great Britain and Germany. That was a 
veritable anti-climax.” 

But did Lord Londonderry never believe that? What, then, was 
the meaning of his letter in The Times of October 3rd, 1938? 
The “ piece of paper ” was then a “document.” The Prime Minister 
had done precisely what Lord Londonderry in his earlier book (from 
which he quoted at some length in the letter) had urged might 
be done. 

“T am happy,” he concluded, thankfully, “to think that this 
hope, which seemed remote when it was expressed on the 
publication of my book six months ago, should now appear 
to be within sight of fulfilment, and a document exists by 
virtue of which England and Germany have forsworn war as 
a means of settling their differences. This may well prove 
to be the crowning achievement of Mr. Chamberlain’s states- 
manship ” 

—of that statesmanship which in 1943 the same Lord Londonderry 
declared the same Mr. Chamberlain never to have had any concep- 
tion of in foreign politics. Has the 1938 view been superseded by 
the 1943 view—or been overlooked? It is rather confusing, but so is 
a good deal else in this well-intentioned book. H. W. H. 


Fiction 

Long Division. By Hester Chapman. (Martin Secker and Warburg. 
8s. 6d.) : 

The Day Must Dawn. 
Polonaise. By Doris Leslie. 
As food analogies are nowadays among the most vivid, let me liken 
Mrs. Chapman’s novel to pre-war hors d’oeuvres, or to a well-made 
curry, or in general to such things as anchovies, olives, pimentos, 
and thinskinned, unsugared grapefruit. Adult diet, but not the 
kind of food on which a sane adult could wish to live ‘exclusively 
and keep well. Mrs. Turnbull’s book, on the other hand, is farm- 
house fare, solid, familiar and rather thickly sugared—nourishment 
which most grown-ups should have outgrown; and Miss Leslie 
contributes some peppermint creams, chocolate-coated. 

Novels about boys at school havé now had a very long vogue, from 
The Crofton Boys, by Harriet Martineau via the tribulations of 
Eric, or Little by Little, to Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth, and in 
the twenty years since that book appeared, in the revelations of 
many ex-schoolmasters and ex-schoolboys. And now Mrs. Chapman 
gives us this well-worked scene from the point of view of the wife 
of a preparatory school headmaster. That she writes from internal 
knowledge could never for a moment be in doubt, even if she had 
not chosen to tell her story in the first person singular—and she has 
achieved a curious, brilliant and bitter piece of work. 

Her cold, observant contempt for parents, boys and especially 
for the society of the coastal town of pre-war days is set out in 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


(Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
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clear and cutting phrases, relieved with humour and with occasional 
descriptive passages about colour, scenery or pictures, in which 
things alone does she appear to find beauty. Impossible not tg 
feel: Yes, people are like that. But impossible also, surely, not to 
add: But they aren’t only like that. In one respect or another they 
must achieve reality of purpose somewhere, some kindness some. 
times, some gleams of decency. Perhaps, however, we are only 
intended to take the general scene as subjectively presented, as q 
wide reflection of the character of the central figure, the narrator; 
perhaps it is in illumination of her that we are denied all the 
mollifying qualities in human nature—for she is an ill-fated woman, 
in love with her boorish slap-you-on-the-back headmaster, and suffer. 
ing from his cheap and continuous infidelities. And the man who 
wishes to break up her wretched marriage, and marry her himself, 
is an unsatisfactory and pompous creature ; indeed, the only un. 
convincing character in the book. It should be interesting to watch 
Mrs. Chapman’s development as a novelist. She here shows great 
ability and many high qualifications, but her view of humanity 
at present is much like that afforded by the old-time Leper’s squint. 

In The Day Must Dawn, we find good observation, realistic period 
knowledge and an old-fashioned, steady manner—all somewhat 
weakened and made sloppy by the recurrent tendency to sentimental 
platitude, and by a need to probe further into the emotions and 
motives of her characters than this author’s good sense should allow 
her to—for her talents do not lie at all with analysis or meditation, 
which instantly trap her into banality; but she can, unaffectedly and 
traditionally, create a place and its atmosphere, make clear a situation 
in history, and give life to the habits, virtues and activities of the 
poor, the courageous and the simple in a time and a way of life 
remote from ours. And I think that this novel of pioneer life in 
Pennsylvania in the days of Valley Forge, of battles, raids, hardships 
and great poverty and ordeal, may give pleasure and information 
to a great many readers, if they can overlook the platitudes, emotional 
or reflective, which disfigure some pages, and are content to follow 
the well-told, sensible, courageous story. 

I wish I could call Polonaise a sensible story ; but I fear it is 
great nonsense. I give you three guesses whom it is about ; Chopin? 
Dead right—how did you get it? And it is the old, old story, 
decked out in every conceivable second-hand frill and cliché, and 
taking absurd liberties with the character of the intelligent and 
spirited George Sand. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Bird Display: An Introduction to the Study of Bird Psychology. 

By Edward A. Armstrong. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
Ir Mr. E. A. Armstrong’s powers of exposition were as commendable 
as his industry, his Bird Display would be a Nature book of the first 
importance. Nevertheless, it is a notable contribution to scientific 
ornithology. Mr. Armstrong has put in a lot of hard work among 
the literature of birds, and has dragged out every reference he could 
find with bearing on the symbolic and stereoryped movement of birds, 
which are generally classed as display. Full bibliographical details 
are given. It is high time an effort was made to gather all important 
observations on the displays of birds into one book, and it was very 
courageous of Mr. Armstrong, who is not a trained zoologist, to 
attempt the task. If those professional zoologists who have made 4 
special study of birds complain that his book has not been very 
critically compiled, clearly arranged or lucidly written, the onus 
is on them to produce a better work on the same lines. Up to 
now they have done no such thing. Lest these remarks put off the 
lay-reader, I hasten to add that the book is crammed with remarkable 
facts about birds, and has some good photographs. The writer is to 
be congratulated on having made this useful essay. 


Nine Starlight Tales. By Alison Uttley. (Faber and Faber. 33s. 6d.) 
Ten Candlelight Tales. By Alison Uttley. (Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) 


THESE are delightful books. The tales, in each book, are based 
on a free and pleasantly imaginative interpretation of familiar 
nursery rhymes. The stories are well told, with plenty of good 
detail, and the appropriate nursery rhyme is worked in at the end 
of each story, the words being given in full. It is an ingenious idea, 
well carried out. The jackets and illustrations are by Irene 
Hawkins ; her drawings are faithful in detail to the text, and this 
is important because children dislike—and invariably notice— 
inconsistencies. I recommend these two little books to anyone 
looking for presents for children between three and seven. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 210 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of thi. week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 30th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 

















ROSS. 11. Old gate-money of coral. : 
AG 14. The first man in at the big match is a 


1. Wheel, exclusively for women, paid player 
apparently. 15. Just about what Noah said when he 
8. Eastern wall. heard the rain? 
9. When this happens one must open 16. As the lyric might become. 
another bottle. 18. Recounted by a Shakespeare idiot. 
10. “ How happy could I be with either. 20. One shouldn’t. 
Were t’other dear —— away.” 23. A ready man. 
(Gay.) 24. Worn by plus men? 
12. Surprising it should be made of slates. 25. Cricketer before meat. 
13. It takes a century to chasten it. 26. Deduce. 
17. There was a rift in Tennyson’s. 28. Cut in a coat. 
19. Snakeshead, or a butterfly perhaps. 30. Use this to call Tim. 


21. A friendly gesture. 

22. It’s funniér than the original. 
25. A bit of gristle. 

27. Daily saints 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 208 





| 
: 








29. “ The roared and we did buffet Folule 
it.” (Shakespeare.) . xs: 
31. Help returns with a pick-me-up. - 
32. Needle-work. ERS 
33. It isn’t a clear call about Eric. es 
AGE 
DOWN | ae Ss 
1. It sounds a first-rate catalogue. if :. ets 
2. Tennyson’s rosebud garden. 8 Ris A 
3. Who best can suffer, best can do; j A N < 
best reign, who first Well hath ——.” N 2 
(Milton.) - . - 1 ~ = 
4. Suggestions of final objectivity. |» = ‘ 
§. Ruskin had two. |e Rw Hie Ho 
6. Alfred joins the Sappers head-first. Bec Nic lAITIiS 
7. “ Without sneering teach the rest toe ac hall ics 
—.” (Pope.) ley = ‘mee 
10. Word-pictures? Just the converse. Chiu S$ WEA LM AIT AOE MIA} 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 2nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 208 is Mrs. C. MARCH, Hillcrest, 
Llanishen, Glam. 
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To-day there is a spirit of offensive in the air 
—oftensive against all those things which cause 
misery and unhappiness in this world. And 
one of the greatest of these is Cancer. Before 
another year has gone many people in this 
country will have fallen victim to that terrible 
disease. 

The fight against the scourge must be carried 
out with even greater vigour. Now, when our 
resources are taxed to the uttermost we must 
appeal to YOU for practical support on this 
Please send your gift NOW. 


vital front. 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


’ FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 
“TI give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
situate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum of. ; ~ 
(free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable 
design of the said institution.”’ 
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COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 








THE annual general meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution will be held at the head 
office, 196 Strand, London, W.C., on March 24th. 

The following is extracted from the statement of the chairman (Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt.), circulated with the report and accounts :— 

As the report and balance-sheet now presented will show, we have 
maintained the general attitude outlined in my speéches ever since the 
outbreak of war. Victory is our first consideration, and we have in your 
name done everything withif the capabilities of a life assurance office to 
facilitate the national war effort. We are proud to think that our contribu- 
tion, like so many others, has been in fact, if not in form, wholly volun- 
tary. In September, 1939, our staff rushed to the colours, causing strain 
and inconvenience, gladly borne by loyal colleagues. We damped down 
our normal new business endeavours long before the Kennet Committee 
recommended that course. We have supported every War Loan to a 
greater degree than was thought possible, and, in fact, we are unaware 
of any aid we could have given to the great cause of freedom which has 
not been freely given by our directors on your behalf. 


New Business OF HIGHEST CLASS 

This is essentially a peace business. Our pre-war members who insured 
for their own lawful peaceful purposes are fully covered against the 
personal risks of war, as, indeed, with few exceptions, they are covered 
against every’ danger to life. But we have never been willing to gamble 
with our funds, when, in fact, war was afoot, or offer to share with the 
foolish virgins the care and forethought of the wise. Such business as 
we have written during 1942 is confined to the very highest class. 


Low FIGURE OF SURRENDERS 

We have to turn back fifteen years to find the item of surrender values 
paid appearing in the revenue account at such a low figure as £118,000. 
The genuine surrenders amount to even less, only £80,000, for the figures 
in the account are swollen by book transfers from old to new policies. 
It is a remarkable testimony to the public appreciation, both of the 
security afforded by the institution, and of the wisdom of maintaining 
their life assurance cover, that only £80,000 out of {26,000,000 should 
have been withdrawn. 

Your assets are still calculated on 1938 values. We have ignored the 
substantial statistical appreciation caused by a national, closed, controlled 
and planned economy, because that appreciation is directly due to war, 
and we have yet to learn the effects of war-time plans on peace-time 
values. Our liabilities, as explained last year, are calculated on the more 
stringent basis then adopted. The balance-sheet thus displays a degree 
of security, which is the very highest attainable. 

We have always regarded our institution and its work as high-grade 
social service. We recognise that when war’s afoot we must accept 
grievous limitations on our power to serve. Our personnel and our 
tesources are, therefore, wholly at the disposal of the State for the purpose 
of defeating the enemy. When, however, the needs of war have been 
satisfied, and all that is useful for war has been taken, it is permissible 
to apply remaining energies to the maintenance of the peace-time social 
and economic structure. There are people who imagine they are helping 
to win the war by merely changing work they understand for new and 
untried occupations. Too large a part of the national expenditure of 
£14,000,000 a day is used for novel, experimental, and extraneous plans 
and purposes, some of them having nothing whatever to do with the 
prosecution of hostilities. 


HIGHEST FoRM OF SECURITY 

The British insurance market has its own post-war plans ready. It is 
prepared, from the very moment when peace arrives, to resume all those 
services to our own people, and to the peoples of the whole world, for 
which British insurance is famed, and which cannot be so well performed 
by any other market, agency or plan. It may indeed be reckoned among 
our many and varied national glories that all the peoples of this planet 
look upon British insurance as the highest attainable form of security. 
For financial protection from earthquakes in San Francisco to the most 
trivial of human hazards there is no equal to British private enterprise. 
The point has a special importance when it is remembered that here we 
have an invisible export ready made and waiting for the moment when 
exports will rank among the first of our national needs. 

In estimating Britain’s rightful place in world affairs, it is helpful to 
remember that, while many millions of other nationalities have always 
sought the protection of British insurance, the British demand for foreign 
cover is insignificant. 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUBSIDIARY 

The United Kingdom Fire and Accident Co., now in its third year, 

is justifying our high expectations. 
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West with the Night. By Beryl Markham. (Harrap. 9s.) 


THis story of Beryl Markham’s life in Africa can be highly recom. 
mended to readers who appreciate adventures that range from 
being mauled by a lion in childhood to training race-horses, flying 
the mail and then achieving an Atlantic solo flight (East to West) 
in 1936. A course of Mary Kingsley would be a prophylactic 
against outbreaks of literary purple spots but as evidence of courage 
and independence of conventional frills this record can stand up 
to comparison across the generations. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


UntTiL the promised White Paper is issued one must reserve judge. 
ment on the Keynes and other post-war currency plans. Two things 
seem certain. One is that the old international gold standard js 
not to be revived; the other, that gold itself is likely to playa 
pretty important part in the new currency arrangements. I do not 
pretend to know the details of the plan for multilateral clearings 
which, it seems, has found official favour, but the general framework 
is surely on the right lines. Balances, favourable or adverse, will 
no longer call automatically for drastic corrections liable to disturb 
prices. and employment, but will be the subject of international 
discussion. This may sound optimistic, and there are bound to be 
difficulties if and when a leading power is told to do something 
unpalatable (e.g., reduce its tariffs), but that is the way of salvation. 
In currency matters mankind is now on the way to better things, 


ALUMINIUM PROFITS RISE 


In Throgmorton Street the hoped-for expansion of business after 
the City savings drive has failed to materialise. Markets are firm 
enough, but apart from a little specialised activity in radio shares, 
such as Cossor and Philco, there is little enthusiasm. Large institu- 
tional investors as well as the general public seem to be quite content 
to keep to the side-lines until the spring battle season gives a real 
glimpse of what may lie ahead. Meantime, prices are being power- 
fully underpinned by the results announced by a wide range of 
industrial concerns. In the vast majority of cases dividend rates 
are being maintained out of increased earnings and in a few instances 
shareholders are to get more than a year ago. ‘ 

Profits of the British Aluminium Co. last year would easily have 
covered a larger dividend than the ro per cent. rate which has been 
in force since 1938, but the board is following the conservative course 
of restricting the distribution to 10 per cent. and applying substantial 
sums to reserves. Last year’s net figure was £419,870 after providing 
for taxation, debenture service, setting aside £50,000 to depreciation 
reserve, and £150,000 to reserve fund. For 1941 there was a profit 
of £417,332 after charging £200,000 for taxation, covering debenture 
service, putting £50,000 to depreciation and £100,000 to reserve. 
Evidently, gross earnings rose quite substantially and a return to the 
pre-war dividend of 12} per cent. should be possible when hostilities 
are over. At 49s. 6d. the £1 ordinary units, yielding just over 4 per 
cent., are a good industria! holding. 


“PRU” ASSETS INCREASE 


War-time handicaps did not prevent the Prudential Assurance 
Co. from increasing its business last year. In the industrial branch 
the number of policies issued rose from 1,649,446 to 1,694,503, and 
the total sums assured were up by £5,212,490 to £62,369,287. 
Revenue premiums in this branch were £26,275,143, an increase of 
£1,416,740, while the expense ratio, after a succession of reductions, 
was slightly higher at 25.77 per cent. As usual, the distribution is 
conservative, contingency funds receiving £3,525,000. Transfers to 
investment reserves were £640,000 up at £1,390,000. Total assets 
at the end of 1942 were £13,000,000 higher at £388,900,000, of 
which nearly £146,000,000 was held in Government securities. 


A HIGH YIELD 


Among the growing number of companies which have succeeded 
in adapting their organisation to war conditions the Westover Garage 
is worth considering. Between 1933 and 1938 this company, whose 
business at Bournemouth consists of garage proprietors, electrical 
agencies, &c., paid 11 per cent. steadily. In the first year of war it 
paid nothing, but for the year to September 3oth, 1942, it marked its 
full recovery by paying 12} per cent. The 5s. shares, at 5s. 94. 
yield 11 per cent., which seems to me a very generous return on 
the equity of a company with a good war-time business and distinctly 





promising post-war prospects. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


AN IMMENSELY STRONG POSITION 





RECORD BALANCE-SHEET 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





TuE annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia will be held on 
March 25th at 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. A. 
Whitworth, which was circulated with the report and balance-sheet for 
the year to October 12th, 1942: 


The balance-sheet shows a large expansion in the total, the figure having 
risen by £5,329,403 over last year, which was itself a record. In spite 
of this the profits are less. On the liabilities side the chief movements 
are a decrease of £2,217,916 in deposits at interest,.and an increase of 
£7,226,664 in current accounts. Bills payable, &c., are higher by £370,548. 
On the assets side, specie, bullion, &c., has increased by £6,460,779 to 
the very high figure of £14,198,613. Australian and New Zealand 
Treasury bills at £5,305,000 are now shown separately. Then, for the 
first time, there appears the special war-time deposit account with the 
Commonwealth Bank. This represents this bank’s share of the deposits 
which all the trading banks are now required to lodge with the Common- 
wealth Bank. Bills receivable, &c., are £186,390 lower. Advances are 
down by £3,300,620, showing a definite and serious loss of earning power, 
compensated in part, however, by a welcome saving in interest on the 
deposits at interest. As from March, 1942, regulations were enforced by 
which the maximum rate for advances was fixed at 5 per cent. per annum, 
and by way of compensation for this deposit rates were reduced by } per 
cent. The increase in current accounts brings in very little, if any, 
profit, as under the war-time banking control regulations the trading banks 
are severely restricted in their advance business, so a large portion of our 
customers’ money goes over to the Commonwealth Bank and earns the 
low rate of I5s. per cent. per annum. 


The bank’s advance business is the main source of its earning power, 
and the fact that the figure of £31,940,226 is the lowest since the accounts 
of October, 1934, is one of the prime causes of the decline of the bank’s 
profits. Actuaily the nearest comparable figure is the total of our advances 
in the balance-sheet of October, 1935, when they stood at £32,391,472, 
a difference of, say, £450,000. In 1935 total deposits were £37,058,000, of 
which {23,895,000 were at interest, compared with £51,776,000, of which 
422,154,000 were at interest, in October, 1942. Cash and investments 
were £15,601,000, against the present figure of £31,687,000. Gross profits 
were £1,076,000, against £1,533,000. Management charges in 1935 were 
£634,000, against £787,000, and rates and taxes have increased from 
£168,000 in 1935 to £576,000 in 1942. From this it is clearly seen what 
has happened ; our total deposits up by nearly £14,750,000, our advances 
down £450,000, our cash and investments more than double, and all of 
our Government securities earning a low rate of interest. The only satis- 
faction we can derive from this state of things is, firstly, that it is not 
exceptional to other Australian banking institutions, and, secondly, that 
it shows your bank to be in an immensely strong position. Cash balances 
are $s. 6d. in the pound of total deposits, as against 3s. 34d. last year, 
and if we include our investments as additional security to deposits the 
relative figure is 12s. 3d. in the pound, against 9s. 9d. last year. If the 
Position of this bank is thus one of great strength, so-is that of the 
Australian banking system as a whole. The reduction of our interim 
dividend paid in October last must have prepared them for the further 
fall in the final dividend now declared, making a distribution of 6 per 
cent. for the year. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


On the staff of the bank who are left to carry on its work a heavy 
burden has been thrown, particularly in Australia and New Zealand, 
where so many controls are in operation. I would particularly mention 
the responsibility thrust upon our superintendent, Mr. Healy, in the 
arduous task of upholding the bank’s interests in the many negotiations 
that take place between the banks themselves, and the bank and the 
authorities. 


Our London manager, Mr. Cowan, has recently completed his year 
of office as chairman of the. Associated Australasian Banks in London. 
The thanks of the proprietors to these two heads of our service and to 
the staff working under them, which I shall move in a separate resolution 
at the annual general meeting, are deservedly earned. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FUTURE OF RAILWAYS 


THE annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company was held 
on March 11th in London. . 

Mr. Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. (the chairman), who presided, said 
that the net revenue for the year was £6,913,514, a decrease of £20,746 
compared with 1941. The net revenue included the fixed annual payment 
of £6,607,639 from the Government under the Railway Control ee- 
ment which was finally completed by all parties in May of last year. 
In addition they received from the Government £300,000 per annum, 
representing the interest on the £7,500,000 debenture stock issued in 
1939. There was a slight decrease in receipts from items excluded from 
the Government control account occasioned by a slight decrease in 
revenue from one or two of their road transport interests. After meeting 
the interest on debenture stocks and dividends on the guaranteed and 
preference stocks and the full 5 per cent. on the preferred ordinary, the 
balance available for dividend on the deferred ordinary stock was 
£641,075, which would enable them, as last year, to pay a dividend of 
1} per cent. 

It would not be fitting if he let the occasion pass without once more 
making reference to the immense tasks carried out day to day by the staff 
of the company. During the past year there had been few heavy air 
raids, but there had been many small daylight attacks by enemy aircraft, 
Their engineering staff had been able to effect marvellously quick repairs 
to damaged permanent way, structures and rolling stock, so that very little 
delay indeed had been occasioned by air raids to their traffic. He wished 
he were allowed to give exact figures of the many millions of essential 
service passengers and millions of tons of war freight which were now 
being moved over their lines. 











THE STAFF 

Under peace conditions there were but few intervals in the 24 hours 
during which trains did not pass over the main trunk lines of the Southern 
Railway. Under war conditions the passage of trains was ceaseless. The 
staff throughout 1942 had responded magnificently to the many calls 
made upon them. He sometimes wondered if the public realised how 
much they owed to the ordinary British railwayman. The staff had not 
only railway duties proper to perform. ‘Theirs it was to shoulder the 
extra duties to the State that war entailed. 

The vast movement of war traffic had not been possible without some 
curtailment during the year of the normal facilities for the travelling 
public. They had endeavoured to provide an adequate and punctual 
service for essential travel, but it had been necessary to withdraw cheap- 
day tickets to discourage needless journeys. During the year al} refresh- 
ment and Pullman cars were withdrawn from ordinary train services. 
Needless to say the board looked forward to the time when they would 
be in a position once more to restore cheap-day travel and to see that 
each of the longer distance trains was provided with a refreshment car. 

Many stockholders were doubtless wondering what was to be the future 
in the coming -years of the railway companies when the war was over. 
They read of all kinds of plans to solve their problems, but he maintained 
that there was still wisdom and virtue, from a national and trading point 
of view, in individual ownership—the system under which British 
railways were conceived, financed and developed and under which the 
cost to the taxpayer was nil. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE RAILWAYS 

Neither he nor anyone else could see into the future, but there was. 
one thing that they and he and the Government knew, but which some 
of the public forgot, and it was this: When war came and the Govern- 
ment took over control of the railways and steamships in the service of 
the nation the operating statistics for the four main line companies 
revealed a higher state of railway efficiency than at any time in their long 
history. From the day that war started down to this moment the railways 
had done their job with conspicuous success. 

The engines that hauled the trains, the tracks which carried the loads, 
the sidings and yards and depots, the buildings and hotels and docks 
and ships had all been provided, not by the Government, but by the 
courage and enterprise of individual people who had had faith in the 
future of the railways. Few had bothered in peace-time whether they 
had prospered or not, but the boards, their officers and their staffs, and 
their men and women, in all parts of the systems had bothered about 
it. They had planned and saved. and struggled and fought and had 
come through, and often the stockhoiders, thousands of them, had gone 
with a small or no return on their capital, which had made such service 
possible. That should be remembered when the balancing up was done, 
Let them be proud of what they had done by their energy and skill. 
Let them speak up for private enterprise—that energetic and truly British 
contribution to world trade and prosperity. 

When the call came the British railways were ready. No nation could 
ask or expect more than that, and he was confident that there were vast 
numbers of sensible people in Britain today who would remember this 
and will join their voices with theirs in ensuring that a system which 
has twice in a quarter of a century been put to the test and come 
triumphantly through shall be free again to devote its energies to the 
service of the travelling public and the commerce of our great nation. 

The report was adopted. 
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